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^ FOREWORD 



Career education at the secondary level strives to develop the relation- 
ship between* academic studies and life outside of school, to help each stu- 
dent to personally identify a desired life role, and to make pos8it)le the 
preparation necessary for fulfilling that life role. 

There is no set "career education program" to be adopted by all school 
systems. Ratter career education is a concept to be adapted to the needs 
of each community, each school system. 

Nowhere in this guide or in any of the others in this secondary level 
series is there a definition of career education. So many definitions have 
been developed that any individual can search for-- and find — the one that 
suits his/her purposes. The activities, ideas, and suggestions herein -do 
reflect the concept as it has beeri^ under stood and implemented by the con- 
tributors. 

Our goal in preparing and compiling these materials is to provide an 
idea bank. You as an educator can select those suggestions that could ber 
easily integrated into your curriculum and enhance its value for your stu- 
dents. 

Different contributors have approached this goal with various methods. 
Briefly stated activity suggestions comprise the bulk of the material. How- 
ever, in some instances > complete unit or course outlines are included. 

Please browse through the materials to find ideas that might be inte- 
grated with your on-going curriculum. The ^volumes in the series and the 
areas covered in each are as follows: 

Volume I — Art '■. Volume III — Foreign Language 
English French 
Industrial Art German 
Physical Education Spanish 



Science 



Volume IV — Home Economics 



Volume II — Business 

Metrics Volume V — Mathematics 

Special Education 

Volume VI — Social Studieo 

Don't limit yourself to Only one guide — you may find an idea from another 
discipline that you can use with only slight adjustments. We hope you enjoy 
the guide and would be happy to hear any comments you have on it. 



Phyllis B. Stuerke 
Secondary Specialist 
Career Education Project 
State Fair Community College 
Sedalia, MO 65301 
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Subject AtmCs) Bwln^gs/ \ | 
Unlt(s) Sfp» In Applying, tor Emplo yment' 



Objectlve(s): 

Students will learn what work they are presently suited for and know thtlr. 
beginning limits. 



Procedure ; 

This unit requires 6-*10 periods of 50 minutes each 
and Is Intended for use with grades 11 and 12. 


Resources and Materials: 


Self-evaluation 
Interests 

Identify your occupational Interests. 

Aptitudes & abilities 

Identify your abilities. 

Skills 

' Test your skills to find your highest level of 
proficiency. 


(OVIS) Ohio Voc. Interest 
Survey 

(GATB) General Aptitude Test 
Battery^ Missouri Statewide 
Testing Service 9 Univ. of 
Missouri^ Columbia^ MO 65201 

• 


Personality 

Write out your most positive traits and your most 
negative' traits pertaining to appearance^ voice^ 
and behavior. 

Make a list of traits and mannerisms you find 
objectionable in 'others. 




Responsibility 




Health 




Appearance 

Make a list of esssntlals for good grooming. 





Comments on use: 




Subject ArM(t) BuBlMai 



Obj«ctlv«(s): 



MaploTMenty p. 2 



Sttidcnts vlll hav« a b«tt«r knovl^dge of various occupational areas. They should 
learn that a good Job choice Is based on both your present skills and your future 
hopes. 



Procedure; 
Voice 

List the important characteristics of good speech. 
Plan a self-lmproveaent program. 



What to consider In choosing a lob 
Opportunity 



Responsibilities ^ 

Security 

Salary & expenses of job 
Advancement possibilities 
Alternatives 

Availability of Jobs that Interest you 
What education la required 
What special skills are required 
Suggested activities: 

Jobs you think you might 



Write down the names jot s 
be interested In. 



Resources and Materials: 



Dictionary of Occupational 



Titles 



Career Guide for Demand Occupa- 



Occupational vrotliok Handbook 



Evaluation: 



The Occupational Guidance 
Booklists by Finney Co.» 
Minneapolis, MN 55246 
Pamphlets on different occupa- 
tions available at most employ- 
ment agencies. 

Outside speakers may be helpful 
here. 



Comments on use: ' — ^ 
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lubjMt An#<f) Jkitlnf 



ObJ#cCiini(0)s 



(Ut(s) gtt>a in AsplylM for laploy mmt, 

p. 3 / 



ItMurcat and Natttrla^lat 



rroe^dura: 

Pick out 0«veral that aapacially appaal to you. 

Idantify thoaa occupationa that ¥aat ralata to your 
laurad intaraata and abilitiaa. 



Liat a fair of tha Joba that you think you could 
auccaad in. 

Ba abla to idantify thair aducational raquiraaanta 
and thair akill raquirtaianta. 

Kaka a liat of almilar Joba in ralatad araaa that 
parhapa do not rtquira aa auch aducation or apacial 
akill. 

\ 

Talk €6 aoM paopla in thaaa or almilar Joba and 
Mka an oral raport to tha claaa. 



Ivaluatioii: 



.CoMMQta on um: 
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Subject Ara«|«) ^"■Inttff 



ObJ«ctiv«(a) I 

Studuts* should l«Am 



"^^*(») Sf OS in Ayolv^s fur K^]^YM>w.f, * 

p. 4 



of thtt Murcft for finding Job information. 



^ Ihroctdura: 



Sourcas and vay to look for a job 

Gat *a social sacurity card. 

If student' does not already have a social sacurity 
card, teacher should advise where to go -to get on« 

Cpllect personal inforsatlon. 

Write down all of your own petsonal Inf oraation 
you will need in hunting for a job. 

Persotial inforaation 

Educational Information inducing special skills 

Work experience — even If only in school office 

or part-time 

ITsmes and addresses of people you could use 
for reference 

Let It be' known you are looking for employment and 
vhat klmd---tell friends and relatives. 

Practice by telling the class what type of a job 
' you are looking for and what your qualifications 

are. ^ 

Former employers can help through their contacts 
within buslnesa circles. 

Write a friendly letter to a former employer 

asking for his help. 

Kaki personal application to a business in which you 
are interested. 



■valuation: 



Resources and Materials: 



Local Social Security Office 



Utilise school records 



Comments on Hise: 
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Subjact AtmCs) Bu«liMf 



Ualt(«) Sfp« In ^plying for Bi^)loy ent» 
Obj0ctlV0(«): ^ ^ 



PrQc«<jlure: 

Use directories (telephone, city end business) to 
locate possible sources and list thca. 

Newspapers 

Read newspaper ads dally for eaployeent oppor- 
tunities, clip some ads out and analyze them. 

Place your own ad In a newspaper 

Write up an ad stating your qualifications clearly 

EHploynent agencies 

Make a list of available eaploynent agencies^-*- 
separate by private and public agencies. 

Unions 

Investigate on your own to see If there Is a 
union In your Job field. If so» find out AMunt 
of their duee and If there Is an apprenticeship 
period. Report this to your teacher. 

Goverment personnel offices 
-v Check at the governnent personnel office (or 

post office) and see if jobs ate available and 
what dates will they be giving civil service 
tests. Bring this InforMtioii to class. 

School placewint service 

Check with the school counselor to see If he knows 

Evaluation: ■ 



Resources and Materials: 



Newspapers 



Teacher should advise the 
difference between private and 
public agencies. 



Notices and brochures on civil 
service Jobs and testing sites 
and dates. 



School counselors 



Coanents on use: 
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Subject ArM(0) Bu«ine»g ^ 

Unlt(a) Steym In Applying for Biploy Ment. 

ObJ«ctlvt(«): P- ^ 

Student should be mble to coapose and type a letter of application, a personal data 
sheet, and neatly fill in an application for eaployment form. 



Procedure: 

of any job openings. . Leave your bane and phone 

number with him lor future inquiries about jobs. 

Letters of inquiry 

Coapose and type in proper fons a letter 
inquiring if a job is available. 



Application by letter, with data sheet or applica- 
tion forar 
Application letter 

ConpoBo a letter of application in acceptable 

style and error free. 



Data sheet (Rbsum) 

Cottpose and type a personal data sheet \dLth 
following ainlsuM information: 
Personal data 

Educational Information — skills, honors, 

leadership activities 
Work experience 
References 

Application for emplbyment blank 

Fill in a blank neatly and completely. 



Resources and Materials; 



Sample letter supplied by 
teacher to learn proper form 
and approximate content. 



Sample letter provided by 
teacher or taken from textbook* 
Century 21 Typevritinft . South- 
western Publishing Co* 



Several styles of data sheets 
provided by teacher so student 
can select style best suited 
to him/her. 



Mimeographed forms supplied 
by teaqher 



• Evaluation: 

Teacher shouil^d evaluate ads. 



Commetits on use: 
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Subject ATM (a) Bu«lne«» 



Unit (a) Sf pa In JU>plylng for Bpploy ntent 
p. 7 



Object iv«(s): 

DaMonstrate coBpetenc^ In a job intarvlaw and coaplete employBent t^t 



Procedure: 

Eaployaent teat for akllla 

Review akllla aiid take aoM trial enployment 

teats. N 

Follow-up' letter 

Conpoae a follow-up letter after an Isaginary 
interview. 



Peraonal Interview . 
Check peraonal appearance. 
Arrive on time. 

Do not be lapatieut if you have to wait. 

Greet interviewer with lAaill^. ^ 

Sit only when aaked to. 

Let the interviewer take the initiative. 

Anawer all quaationa coaq>lately and briefly. 

Have a reauae available for reference. 

Be poaitive in your reaalrka. 

Speak well of forsar aaployara. 

Watch for aign tjha interview ia over. 

Thank Interviawar for tlae and leave proaiptty. 

If you have to fill out a blank, write neatly or 

type neatly. 
Be alncere and enthuaiaatic . 
Call interviewer by naae. 
Be prepared to be teated on akilla. 



Evaluation: 



^Raaourcea and Hateriala: 

c 

Sample teats supplied by 
teacher 



Sample letter aiqpplied by 
tea:cher 



/ 



Coonenta on use: 
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ObJ«ctlv«(s) : 



(•)S taDa In Anplylng for Employe nt , 
p. 8 





Procedure: 

AAtjf b.vu« x<c€&i. lii viTOKSLiixuii SDOuL LiM CCnBDAuy tOU AIT 6 

applying to for ^ Job, 


Resources and Materials: 


Go over some sample Intervtw quest Ions* 




List soeie questions that you night be asked about 
yourself and yoiir job training and knov the answers. 


Textbook 


Team up ^th another student In class and ask each 
other key Interview questions. Assume the roles of 

Interviewer and Interviewee/ and then switch about. 


Tape recorders- 


Prepare a resume to take along to the interview. 




Practice filling out sample application blank 
provided by teacher. 

Review your skills before going for Interview. 
xaKc some praccxce sapioyment tests provlaed by 

your teacher. 


Sample forms from local firms 
can be mimeographed. 


Follow-up letter-^bpress appreciation for time 
and Interest. Summarise quallficaticms and 
Interest In position. Giwe name» address^ and 
phone number. 

Compose a follow-ntp letter thanking person for 
the Interview. Teacher may prowids some sample 

Evaluation: — ^ 


< 


ComsMnts on use: 
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Subject ArM(t) Btt«lnt«« 



Obj«ctiv«<s)} 



^^^^(•) Sf pa A pplTlnflr for Etolov Ment 

P- 9 . 



Procedure: 



letters to practice fro^ 

Class should discuss importance of good personal 
appearance, and hov to sit, stand, and walk 

properly. 



■valuation: 



Resources and Haterialst 



Coasents on use; 
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IMPLOTIB AHD CU8TQHEK RILATIONS 



Praparttd By 
Mrs. Jinny C. O'Donnell 
Sslth-^Cotton High School 
Sadalla, Missouri 



Prspsrsd for 
Ssnler ilgh 
and 

Junior Collsgs 



Msy 1975 
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WFLOm AMD CUSTOMER RKLATIOHS 

Goklm and Objactlvea ^ 

IS^h'whi?;''""' " "* " work 

General 

Objactlv..: To^acjulr. co-unicatlon .kill., i.e.. re.pondlng, 

Tound.r.t.nd that crltlcl« can b. constructive and 
nonconatructlva and tha dlffarancea therein 

crl^T.'S'* .nd/oraaklng 
crltlclaB la naceaaary to achieve group goala 

To raallaa how ha/aha reacta to criticism 
to ^ijl^J"^"" '° *^<«P"h.nd hla/her own obligation 

General 

Objectlvea: To und.ratand the value of halplng othera 

To develop raapact for othera 

J davalop loyalty to frlenda 

To raallaa tha value and dignity of each Individual 

intarparaonal relatlonahipa Influence 
tha Individual and tha davalop«ant of peraonallty 

Ikllir'"' «P«ri-ncaa which utlllae Intarparaonal 

To da«)natr*ta tha ability to initiate and maintain 
Intarparaonal raUtionahlpa —intaxn 



Goal: 
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BCPLOYEE AND CUSTOMDl REULTIONS 
Introductlop 

Oae a^ea o£ iBportancc in the business office whl^h needs to be brought 
to the attention of the prospective office employee Is the area of raployee 
end eystoaer relations. Students need to realise the necessity of getting 

along with people°--ln particular their fellov vorkerso ejsployers, and the 

r 

customers. It has been shovn that many people lose their Jobs becauae they 
can't get along \g±th the other people they are supposed to be working with. 

Although the basic business skills are of great Importance (without 
themo a person couldn't get the Job in the first place) public relations 
carries Just as much of an impact on the total success of the employee. It 
is also the area most often ignored by those who train future office workers 
and by the workers themselves. ^ 

This unit of study is meant to acquaint the studei^t with the importance 
of the skill of good employee and customer relations. Through role playing » 
videotape vievlng^ guest speakers^ class discussions^ handout materials^ 
and film^ it is hoped that the student v|ll be able to deal more confidently 
and correctly with the situations in the business office which involve work- 
ing with other peo|>le. 

Due to the nature of the subject of the unit^ it is difficult to 
measure the progress of tbe students* understanding of the problems involved 
and the acceptable ways of handling' these problems. Although some written 
evaluation is used in this unit^ tk* student is mostly evaluated by the 

Cl 

■ J. 

teacher and other students through oral participation in class diecuaeiona. 

It is suggested that thia unit be used during the second semeoter, so 
as to allow ample time for the teacher and students to develop a comfortable 
working relationship. , i 

ejIc • 



Qfruam ahd customhi RHAnoNS 

Procedure for Pr«tfeaf tlon 

Before the student wfcU be able to dewmetreta eny ebility to handle 
office problem dealing with aaployee and cuatoMr relation-, steps should 
be taken to familiarize ths student with the reality of and the aolution to 
problens of a public relations naturs la the office. 

It is recoaoended that the unit bs presented in the following order: 

1. Show the fll». Tour Jobr Fitting In . PIU! CATALOG, 11th Edition, 1973, 
Special Services, The Division of Health of Missouri, Broadway State 
Office Building, Jefferson City, Missouri 65101. 

The class should discuss the high points of the film and what they go 
out of it. This also alght be a good tise to move into the sharing 
of personal (sttudent and teacher) experiences in the business office 
or other type of working relationship. 

2. The student shoiild be given ths handout aatsrial Cpp, 15r21) stating 
problem areas to\be aware of in employes and customer relations in the 
business. office i^nd also hints towards handling these situations. 

3. Videotapes should bs shown at this point. They show different methods 
of handling the stte situation.. Nsithar way will be completely correct 
or iucorrsct. The students will be asked to compare the two situations, 
dipcosslng the good and bad points of each. and how they feel they might 
handle the aituations. These are callers in the business office and the 
receptionist handles these callers In different ways. The tapes present 
the following situatioiuit 

CuatoMrs and auppiiera (familiar and unfamiliar) 
Subordtnatea, pcera, and supervisors 
Family and personal friends 
Problem callers 

(These vldeotapea are available <m a loan baaia. Contact Sue Niahikawa, 
Audieviaual Speclaliat, Career Iducat ion »/ Project, state Fulr Community 
College, tcdalla, MO 65301.) 

4. Gueat apeakera (hopefully a boaa one day and hia/har secretary the next 
day) will diacuaa with the claaa their real experiencea and problems in 
the office and how they deal with theae everyday occurrences. 

5. Now that the atudenta are familiar with the area of employee ' and cuatomer 
relatione, role playing la reooamended. It will work with tfie ideas of 
employee gosaiping and Jealousy and the handling of responsibility. 
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HAMDOOT nVOIMATION 
BfPLOm AMD CUSTOmi RILATIONS 

Am an office workar, you will hm aakad to perform in aany ways. You 
will, of course, nssd to display coapatanca In tha uaa of your office 
akllla, which May Induda dictation and tranacrlptlon, filing, and the 
operation of tha talaphona and Tarlous office aachlMa. 

In addition to thaaa office akllla which you will be called upon to 
uae, you will need to acquire akllla In other areaa. In order to succeed 
In any office work, you nuat get along with your e«ployer, your^iellow 

If 

eaployeea, and the public In general. You will be dealing with theae 
people on an everyday baala. The aaimer In which you conduct youraalf In 
your contacts *lth theae people will determine soaewhat the succeaa with 
which you meet the demanda of working with other people. 

Working With Your Fellow Eaploveea . . 

Whan tha aaaa people are thrown Into a working altuatlon everyday and 
expected to "produce" for tha coapany, confllcta of one type or another are 
aure to arlaa. It will require an anoiMwa effort on your part to achieve 
a harwmloua iiorklng raUtlonahlp with tha other aiipioyaea In your office. 

You mmj vooder what la involvml in achieving a auccaaaful working 
relationship with the wotkajra in your office. Pereonallty la a large part 
of It. It af facta what people think of you and alao what thay think of your 
boas. Paraonallty 1. aoaatlMa confused with auparflclal aspects of aoelal 
appeal and behavior, such as chara, aafoatlsa, or po^uUtlty. In the broadest 
sense, personality la aoaethlng you ara» not aoaethlng that you have. It 
la the total Interaction of you— phyaleal. Intellectual, and emotional— in 



;i0 
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r^latloashlp to th* soelaty in which you Your Actions as well as 

your words pUy an taper tant part in your relations with other people. 

Before employees can work together cooperatively and productively, 
they auat have certain personal needs satisfied. Bach one of us needs to 
be secure, to be accepted, to be reco|pilzed, to contribute, and to be 
needed. 2 

Security . We oust feel that our Job Is not In Jeopardy. If our posi- 
tion with the cowpany is secure, we will be free to concentrate on the 
desandB of our work. 

Acceptance . If our fellow office workers accept us as individuals 
and offer their friendship, we will be able to avoid the feelings of 
loneliness. Again, this trill allow us to keep our Binds on the Job. If 
you are not accepted by others, you will be self-conscious and will not be 
able to function in a productive manner. 

Recognition . Bach of us wants to be recognized for our individual 
achieveaents . If others see our worth on a personal as well atf> professional 
basis, we will feel More self-satisfied. We will feel that we are worth 
sonething to so«eone. 

Contribution and Need. He mist feel that our work is necessary and 
that what we are doing is worthwhile. If we feel that our daily efforts 
are wasted ■otioti, we won't be able to put auch enthusiasm into what we 
produce. 

- We all must be aware of these needs and make an effort to satisfy them. 
By looking at ourselves objectively and with a positive spirit, we will be 
able to truthfully assess our value as individuals. 



^Irene Place, Charles B. Hicks, and Edward E. Byers, "Personality and 
Human Relations," College Secretarial Procedure s. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
(1972), p. 23. 

2lbid., p. 27. 
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Hhll« Actively AttMnptlng to Mtlsfy our n««ds, m idght also mmke an 
•ffort t© iapvov« certain traits which vlll aid us in our relationships 
with ©theirs; nsasly, personality traits. You mist use your Intelligence 
and good jodgaant vhsn solving problsju In ths office. Your ability will 
lapi^ove with experience , of cousse. You mm§t also display foresight . Try 
to look ahead to see If you can keep problsu froB developing. You could 
perhaps do soaething before they occur rather than solving them once they 
exist. 

And while you • re looking ahead, why not also use your initiative in 
solving those probleu. You can be an extrcM help to others if you take 
the initiative to get the job done or to help thea out in soae way. Considers 
tlon plays a big part here, too. Being capathetic, or putting yourself in 
the other person's place, can often help you in knowing how to handle a 
difficult situation. Ask yourself the question, "How would I want to be 
treated?" If you display a sincere effort to cooperate with others, they're 
likely to work with you in the saae aanner. 

Are you easy to get along with? Do you usually have a saile or a 
frown on your face? Are you enthusiastic and optialstic, or do you usually 
display apathy and pessladsa? Your attitude , towards others and your job, 
plays an Important part in your happiness and other's happiness also. Try 
being posit ive-ainded and see how you feel. 

And, of 5^ course, a sense of huaor can often pull you out of what appears 
to be a hopeless situation. .Be able to laugh at yourself. We all make 
aistakes. If we learn froa these aistakes, we can consider it a helpful 
experience. 

You should consider yourself a aeaber of a team, striving to achieve 
the same objectives. Perhaps the following considerations will help you. 
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to b^coM A b«tt«r tmmk mmhmr.^ 

Dltelomirt of confldmtlml Infomatloo , Am a stcrttAry, you will work 
with confident i«l information on a daily basia. You miat makm a concerted 
effort to see that thia information ramalna confidential. Don^t. embarrass 
youraelf and your boee by diecuaeing it ylth othera. 

Undertaking the peacemakar role . You will need to eet an example for 
pthere to follow. If you make a habit of leaving the office early for lunch 
and at thi{ end of the day, the chancee are your fellow employeea will follow 
your example. Alwaya make an effort to be^honeet and encourage othera to act 
accordingly. Avoiding the temptation to Join in a "goaalp aeaaion" and trying 
to keep your relatione on a buaineaa baeie will do much to enhance your auccess 
in working %rlth othera. 

Aaaumlng social reaponeibilitiee . A aecretary may be called upon to per- 
form social dutiee. This often happene when your boea is organising a meeting 
and wants you to aerve coffee. It 'a often the little thinga that make or break 
the succeesful secretary. You should help all new employeee to feel comfortable 
in their new poeitions. Thie ie one Important way you can establiah good rela- 
tions among your fellow workers. 

Getting Alone With Your ■oaa 

Hany of the perspnallty treite Involved in working i^th your fellow employeee 
are aleo involved in getting along with your boee. Your eupervieor will be on 
the lookout for theee personal qualities. He/ehe want a a aecretary who ie poieed 
in handling many difficult altuatloos, from tactfully telling the caller, "No, 
you cannot aee Mr. /Ma. Jonee today," to getting that ten-page presentation ready 
by 1 p.m. ao the boaa will he prepared for the board meeting. 

3lbid., p. 51. 
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ut th. bo.. ..tablLh th. d.tr.. of fonwlity in your reUtion.hlp. 
Don't get too f«lll*r. 1. ftfodly. but r..p.ctful. lv« if ymi're a clever 
p.r.on. don't feel you h.T. to pro*, it to hl«/h.r. ,H.v. . po.itive .ttitud* 
toi«rd your bo... Try to oir.rlook p«r.c«uil trcLt. th.t .ight irrit.te you. 
If you b.gln to crttici.. your bo., for leaving th. office early to play golf, 
you'r. Juat «klng troubl. for yoyraalf. A lot of bualnaaa ia conducted on 
th« golf eouraa, and thoa. lunchaon dataa can b« Tary productiva. 

Aa a secretary, you-irlll naad to ba naat In your work aa wall aa in your 
peraonal appearance. You «at ra^er that you and your work are both 
representatives of the coapa-y. Tou mat b. dapandabla. When you aay you will 
call Mr. Smith and plac. tha ord.r for McUna parta. you ahould follow through. 
Tour boaa la counting on it. 

Try po be opan to conatructlYa criticia.. If you uke your boaa feel 
guilty m correcting you. ha/ahe will Juat rid hl«self /herself of that guilty 
feeling by terminating you. It la vary l«portant that you taMln objective 
about your working ralationahip with your boaa. 

Try to gat tha orarall picture of your boaa. What mim hla/har goals and 
what can you do to help hl./bar achieve thaaa goalaf If you are able to h«.dle 
dataila for bWhar, yo« laawa ^re tl»a fra. for your boaa to devote to 
daclaion^li,,. if you, ^^i^^ ^^^^ 

Reaieaber ... tha boaa aakaa tlM 4aeialoM. 

While you'r. analysing your fcoMTyou i^iht alao check to see when he/she 
works baat. tcmm ax«:utlv.a Ilka to dictate firat thing in th. morning while 
oth.r. prefer the aft.rnoon. Notice ho» and whan he/ah. wants appointments 
achadulad and if «ul whan he/a^ aUoira int.rruptiona. Some employers can be 
vary particular. You ahould work thia out with your particular employer, 
according to hla/har peraonal preferences. 



Here are »omm ■utgastlcms on uiuflng your boss's sppolntaents. You will 
find a dask calendar IndUpansabla whan achaduling appolatMnts for your boas. 
You must remember to writa all ap^ntaants down on this calendar, which you 
kaep on your desk. Your boss will undoubtedly have a desk calendar or pocket 
■ew) of his/her own. It's Ij^iatative that ^ou coordinate his/her calendar 
with yours. Your boss say vary wall aaka an appointment himself /heraalf and 
forget to tall you the callar la casing In. How aabarrassed you'd be if you 
later greeted this callar and told hl«/har ha/sha didn't have an appointment. 
It is up to you to watch out for these details. 

You want to record certain information aa you schedule an appointment. 
Get the full and correctly spelled name of the person requesting the appoint- 
ment. The telephone number and the company represented also prove helpful. 
You should inquire as to the purpose of the appointatent and the probable 



duration of the meeting. You wai/t to be aura to allow enough time for your 
boss and the caller to conduct all their buainess. Of course, the date and 
tine are imperative. Your bosf ,wlll find it helpful if yoli would prepare any 
preliminary information that may be needed for the appointment. Here's how 
you can really relieve your boaa of detaila. It will really be appreciated^ too 

1 

Working With tha Public 

Onea an apyolatment is aebadulad and the caller arrivea, it is your duty 
to greet the caller by name in a friendly, courteous manner. You should inform 
your boss the caller haa arrived; and eithar introduce the caller to your boss 
(if it is an unfamiliar caller) or almply direct the caller to your boss's 
office (if it is a familiar customer, for example). 

If an unscheduled caller requests or demands (and some do) to aee your 
boss, politely obtain the same information you would if he/she were calling 
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for an .ppointaient in th. u.u«l, bu.in«Mllk« mBtrnmr. Th« cller mmj b. «ble 
to apeak with your boaa, dapandlns upon your boaa'a availability and wlahea 
at that particular tlM. If tha callar r.fuaaa to giva you any information. . 
you »iat refuae the prlTilaga of apMddng with your «^>loyar in aa tactfully 
* vay a. poaalbla. To« mi»t ba abU atand your ground. Thla typa of aitua- 
tlon will be vary difficult, but you .lat paraavara. Tou mat not .ub.lt to 
the problaa caller. 

Frequently, your boaa will racalTa callara who work within your office 
Peera and aubordinate. will Mat often ba conaldar.d after tha achedul«l 
callera, e.p.cially if tha^allar-i. an i.portantjcuatoMr. Tour bo..', .uper- 
vl.or, how.v.r, «,.t be tr.at.da.Jblt dlffarantly. Thla 1. an area where you 
■uat gain exparianca. If your boaa'a auparvlaor w.lka into your boaa'a office 
and ahuta tha door, you can pratty wall aaauM that ha/ahe doean't want thea 
to be dlaturbed. There ara occaalona, however, where the vlait will be aore 
relaxed. If the cnpany'a top cuatOMr coMa In to aaa your boas, you »ist 
canaidar all aapecta of tha aitu«tlon bafora y^ have hl«/har wait in the lobby. 
Tou .Ight inquire aa to your boaa'a prafaranca In handling auch Mttera. That 
would auraly elaar tha air of aay doubt. 

Telephone calla will undoubtedly co«a in for your boaa while he/she is in 
conference. 0«Mlly you will not wapt to dlaturb hWhar for the call whlL/' 
he/she 1. «,.tlng with aoMona alaa. if, fcowar, he/ah. raeelvea a telephLe 
call of .uch laportanee, you .ay daelda to take a note In to your boss. Thl.V 
la acceptable under certain clrcuMt»iicaa~^n aoaeone la on the line who you 
know your bos. will not want to .1... If your boaa haa p cellar whfr ^«ta a 
telephone call, you ahould aak to take a Maaaga. If th.y in.l.t on ^peaking 
to the person, then Interrupt the* with InforMtion of the call. If the poraon 
needa privacy for the call, offer your desk or a nearby office which is vacant. 
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« VIOBOTAPI SITDATIOm 

Introduction 

The student will deaonstrAta undarstaading of Mployaa and cuatoaer 
relation, by diacuaaing poaitiva and nagatiTa pointa of tha^- following video- 
taped situationa: 

Customers and auppliara (faailiar and uafaBlllar) 
Subordinates, peers, and aupcrviaora 
Faaily and paraonal frienda 
Problem callers 

Two tapings of the same problem area are praaantad. They are handled 
in two different waya. Both tapinga contain good and bad points, which the 
atudents will hopefully notice and be prepared to compare and criticize. 

Different interpratatlona to the tapaa ara encouraged. A diacuaaion 
following each videotape will help to bring to the atudanta' attention 
the right and wrong waya problama can ba handled in the buainaaa office. 
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THE BOSS-SECUTAIT KELATIONSBIP 
Introduction 

e 

The student will dMonstrAte understAndlng of the principles Involved 
the boss-secretsry relstionshlp by written exealnetion. 

In order to feailierise the students with the wmay sepects of the boss- 
secretery reletionship, it is suggested that outside speekers be invited to 
speek to the class. It is hoped that both the boss end the secretery could 
visit with the class. In that way, both viewpoints could be introduced to 
the students. 

Points of discussion to guide the speakeri in their presentations are 
included in this unit. They should be used only as a starting point. Addi- 
tions are encouraged and needed , especially if you see the need for discussion 
of a certain office problem in your classrooa. 

An informal discussion fol].owlng the presentation by the speakers will i, 
allow the students to clarify any misunderstandings they nay have. It is ]• 
suggested that som kind of a preparatory discussion precede the speakers. 
The students should possess som preliminary understanding of the boss-secretary 
relationship so that they Will be able to react to the speaker presentations. 

The choice of speakers will depend on the li^ca£lmt>o4f the school and the 
buslnesi facilities available. A service orgenisation would be a good source 
of speakers. Such orgenisations are usually anxious to do whatever they can 
to help their local patrons. A bank or local utility are two examples. 

It might also be beneficial to the students to invite speakers from a 
medical, legal, or educational office if there Is student interest in these 
areas. A list of businesses willing to participate in such activities is 
available to the schools participating in the Career Education Project in this 
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•r««. Project pcrsoimal can b« contactMl at State Fair CoHBunlty CoUaga, 
where their offlcea are located. 

A written exaalnatlon ahould be given to evaluate what the atudenta 
have gained froa the speaker 'a preaentetlon. The forvt of the examination 
will depend on what was dlacueeed by the speaker and the class. It should 
include, however, the basic prlnclpiAs Involved In the boss-secretary relation- 
ship which Is presented In the unit handout aaterlal. 



GUIDES FOt SPIAOR DISCUSSION 
1. Loyalty to the eaplbyer; not divulging confidential Inferaatlon. 



2. The degree of fpnuUty between viployer and «q)loyee and hsw it is 
established. 

3. How to establish a working relationship between employer anl^^^M^loyce. 

A. How to establish the procedure for conducting dally business, i.e., how 
and when employer likes to dictate letters, receive callers, etc. 

5. The qualities the secretary should possess; such as Inltlstlve. fore- 
sight, etc. 

6. How the secretary can d«M>nstrate her initiative, foresight, and other 
qualities to her boss. 

7. The qualities a secretary would like her boss to have. 

8. How resooslbUlty is delegated froa the boas to the secretary. 
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THI SICIITAtT 
AMD 

y 

FELLOW WRKERS 




EOLt PLATING OFFICE SITUAIIOM 

Thm student will dMonstrats by volm playlnt bov hs/she can confidently 
handle the follovlng types of eltuetiOQe^ which say arise In the business 

office: / 

I. Do all employees carry their load of the reeponslblllty; aiid^ If 
not» how does one eooBunlcAte these problems to others honestly 

and openly? 

II. Enployee gossiping. 
III. Enployee jealousy. 

The class should first discuss the valoes Iwrolved Int-feteee types 
06 situations. This unit contains guides for this discussion. It Is 
recoMended that the teacher and the students who have werfclng Mperlence 
offer their personal experiences as well. This will prepare the students 
for the role playing. Hopefully » It will help thesi to be a bit aore comfort- 
able while developing their situation dialogues. 

The teacher can divide the class lato gmips mad lettthe groupe 
decide what sltuatien they would like tm role play. The teacher should 
enconrage stwdenfts to cover all thtM eitoatione. 

These three situations all occur 1m the mmm coapany office. The 
list of characters will familiarise tha students with thefy#f f Ace atmoephere 
Involved. This should be diteussed thoroughly before the role pUying begine 
so that the students grasp the values Involvad. 

The groups can then spend however much time is needed to plan their 
dialogue. The teacher should observe each group and guide them In the 
development of their dialogue. 

Once the dialogues are prepared » each group should present their version 
of the answer to the problem. The rest of the class should be watchful of 
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~ch pre.ent.tlon .o th.t they .r. ,r.p.r«I to ...i„.t. ..eh ,«up. in 
ev.lu.tlon guld. 1. included h.r. to Ud th. .tud«»t. *nd teecher In 
•vUu.tlns —ch group. 

Th... role pUyln. .ltu.tlo« vr. d.^lop.d for . cl... «d. up of 
f-^. «.ber. only. Alt.r.tlon. ^d h... to b. «d. to Includ. «!. 



.tudent.. 



CUIDBS PQt OliCUM ION 



Ih. t«ch.r .houu th. otJ«tiv« of th. «lt 1. .,„„^«. 
th. di.cu..i„„. Th. tol^ ^ h. u..d to .UU.'«« 

of th. V.1U.. lovow... Ih. h.^. ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ 

b..e di.e„..lo=.. ho«,.,. „o doubt cc ftoi t.Uti^ 

«=.. .hich «^„. Of th. cU.. h.v. .cto.ll, ^.i^. u ^ 

to «^y., th. probl-. ^ ^ 

J^jptlj. Udl^^ 41ff.,«c„ ^ uri^ co..ld„.tl«. for oth„.. 
Lojutjr to frlad. <al (rtin, mrku.. 
5. IrMtlQ, oth«, th. mj MUM Ilk. to b. tr«it«I. 

*• uMiS: Js^rpi.JsSTtfii.r'ot'!: 

« c«t.ln Mtter. »^™»»«« w ••• the oth.r p«r.on'. opinion on 
your..lf . ^ P'w^uclng for th. coiqiany .nd 



3. 
4. 
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CHARACTBES 0!^ ROI^E-PLATIMG SITUATIOMS 

MlBs WllllaM !• ApprozlMtaly fifty t"" old. 8hm has worked for 
Benton Kanuf acturingt Ioc.» for her entire working career. She is very 
proud and poaaeaaive of her job and ita reaponaibiliti#a aa aecretary to 
the diviaional aalea aanacer. She ia a very conaerva^iWr^woMn and alao 
very doaea tic-minded. 

Miaa Joyce ia a young voaan (college age) recently beginning her part- 
tlae employment for thia aame organization. Her addition to the ataff 
totala five office emiployeea, a relatively small office ataff, and gentlemen 
auperviaora of the firm. Miaa Joyce ia very outgoing and enjoya getting to 
know all of the office employeea. She ia very poaitive-^nded and atrivea 
S- to treat all office problems In a profeaaional way. She geta her work done, 

being careful to hold up her end of the office work. 

Kra. Slmmona ia approximately f orty«f ive years of agt and ia a relatively 
new addition to thm staff, fhe is needed to handle the new bookkeeping pro-* 
cedurea resulting from a reorganisation of the company branchea. She, too, 
enjoya vlaiting with her fellow workers, but eapeclally the gentlemen auper- 
viaora. Although aha often eomplains about her heavy load of work, she does 
show harself to be an ef f iciant wovkar and ia a fine aaaet to the company. 

Miaa Johnaon ia a young vdman* out of bMaineaa achool, who ia Alao a 
bookkeeper. She ia very friaadly to all thk organiiationa'e employeea and 
ia liked by them all. She Mkea an effort to get along with everyone in 
the office. She trlea to avoid uncomfortable aituationa by appeaaing all her 
fellow worker a. She, too, ia a hard worker and handlea her r«aponalbllitiea 
well. 

< 
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Situatioa I: Do alL oq^loyces carry their load of the responsibility; Aiid» 
if not 9 how could this problem be solved honestly end openly? 

Directions: Set up the following role playing situation. Carry it through 
8o that you fully illustrate the problea stated above. Show 
a definite solution to the difficult office situation. 

Miss Williaas is very busy with the preparation of a report for her 

supervisor. She has been diligently working on it for the better part of 

two hours so ^hat it will be ready for Mr. Bennington for the aftei^oon board 

meeting. Mrs. Simons has been visiting a lot during the morning hours. She 

is suddenly complaining about her heavy load of work that must be done by 

the end of the day and is asking for extra hAlp. This bothers the other office 

workers, who have been working steadily on their assigned tasks all morning. 

They feel something should be said to Miss Simmons and that she should handle 

her own work. Miss Williams especially is upset over the matter because she 

feels that she has been especially busy on this particular day and hasn't found 

it necessary to complain at all. 
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situation II: Should one .nfr into oiflce go..lp ....ion.. ,f . 

^^^^^^^^ 

» d.flnlt. MUtlon to th* difficult office situation. 
Mr.. Sl«,„. h„ ^^^^ 

«P«l.Uy friendly to . Hr. M.tth«« m th. offlc. , Sh. go., out of h.r , 
«.y to b. noticed by hi. during «,rhln, hour.. All the oth.r offlc. „r1cr. 
.r. «„r. of thl. .lt„.tlon. ^.lui... h.. h..n go..lpl„g to Ml.. .ohn.on 
«>d Miss Joyce o,er the «tt.r, ..ylng how dl.,r.c.ful It 1. for Mr.. Sl^on. 
to handle herself m th.t „y l„ . b„.t„... ^^^^ 
.ppe..l„g Ml.. Willi... hy ^ ^^^^^^ 

entering Into th. gclplng h.r.elf. Ml.. Joyce.' feeling th.1 It 1. nobody-, 
buslu... but Mr.. sl«on.. ..nt. to put . .top to the go..lplng. she doesn't. 
ho«v.r. ..nt to ,lUn.t. .„y of her fellow worker.. 
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Situmtlon Xll: There vlll uadoubtadly he Jealousy aaong eaployeea in the 

btialneaa office. The queatlon la— Hhat la the cauae of the 
Jealouat *nd then hov ahould that particular altuatlon be 
handled? 



doea Increaae the iMOunt of paper work for all the office employeea. Mr a. 
SlMona haa alvaya coarplalned of her heavy work load and la now complaining 
■ore than ever. None of the other workara are fequeatlng extra help, but 
are gladly accepting the additional reaponalbllltlea with intereat. Mra. 
SlnBiona» however, la aaklng that the company hire another employee to help 
her with all of her added reaponalbllltlea. The company eventually hlrea 
the extra employee. The reat of the office workera are Jealoua over the 
aecmlngly special attention that Mra. Slmmona haa received. The clerical 
supervisor, Mr. White, can aae that the other ladlea are Jealoua and muat 
decide on the proper atapa to follow in an attempt to relnatate a harmonloua 
working atmoaphere In the office. 




Dlrectlona: Set up the following role playing altuatlon. Carry It through 
ao that you fully llluatrata the problem atated above. Show 
a definite solution to the difficult office situation. 



Benton Manufacturing^ Inc., haa been growing lately which, of courae. 
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QUESTIONS TO GUIDI EVALDATIOI OF lOLB FLAYING 



1. Has the group prssentcd th« AltuAtlcm Accurately aa InAtructed on the 
direction sheet? 

2. Has the presttdtAtlon CAsy to follov and undaratAnd? Did tha charactera 

^ apeak clearly? b 

3. Did the group prjodutfa a aolution to tha problas aa thay underatood it? 
Was it a realiatic aolution? Why or vliy not? 

4. In achieving their aolutibay did the group Mibara keep in alnd the needa 
of all the charactera in their dialogue? 

5. Was the aolution to the problem coaplata? 

6. ' Did the group ahov the uae of peraonality traita auch aa initlativet 

conaideration^ cooperation, good judgaant^ etc.t in aoM way during 
their preaentation? 

7. Did the group members handle their character rolea in a tactful and 
poised manner — a manner acceptable in the buaineaa office? Why or why 
not? This refers to the manner of the character aa the group haa 
decided to portray him. > 
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imiTgD STATES METIIC POLICY 



On 21 Augxiat 1974, tbm "Iducttion AMndMnts of 1^74" becaae Public Law 
93-380, 93rd Congrcis. H. R. 69, Sftctlon 403 («) (2) ■tates: 

"It !• the policy of th« Unitad Statas to ancouraga educational agencies and 
inatitutioni to prepare ■tudants to use the .atric eyetaa of Beaeurcacnt with 
ease and facility as a part of the regular education prograa." 



Although there has been plenty of tiM to prepare for the co«ing of ■etrics— 
the U. S. has been debating the issue since 1821 when the first govemwnt studies 
were made— the preparations for its arrival have not been orderly. In recent years 
Congress has considered nuMrous bills calling for a planned move to .etrics. In 
1972, the Senate actually passed a bill, but the House failed to act. The policy 
stated at the top of this page, however, is in effect. 

Since conversion appears iMlnent. today's student should at the very least 
be aware of the metric system. For secondary students. near ing the completion of 
formal education, more than awareness ia necessary. Conversion will cause a 
great deal of confusion in daily living and in many occupations if these students 
have not learned to "think metric" so they will be ready to "live metric." 

The following activities and materials have been included as a special sec- 
tion in this guide, including activities relating to various subject matter ateas 
to encourage the study of the metric system. A thank yoii is extended to Mrs. 
Rowena Ruff in, mathematics teacher at Green Ridge, for sharing' the information and 
materials she has gathered, which was used aa a nucleus for developing this section. 

The suggested approach to use in teaching the metric system is to first help 
students gain an understanding of metric amounts— than work with the basic units 
until it becoMS second nature to use thea. All teachers can help students, think 
in metrics. For example, a teacher can ask for a two-centimeter margin rather 
than a one-inch margin on assignments. 



The custoMry system can b« used to help gain an understanding of the basic 
meter units when approprlatei 

Bxamplea: 

Meter: little longer than a yardstick 

Millimeter: diameter of a paper clip wire ' 

Centimeter: width of a paper clip 

Kilometer: a little more than a half mile. 

Hectare: approximately 2% acres ' 

Gram: about the weight of a paper clip 

Kilogram: slightly heavier than two pounds 

Metric ton: add 200 lbs. to a ton ^ • 

Liter: little bit more than a quart 

Milliliter: five make a teaspoonful 
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However, don't let atudmta rely on the present ayatem and converaion. Only 
after atudenta fuUy underatand .etrica, .ove to converaion, which ia, of course, 
a ^eceaaary aklll during a national converaion. 

Varloua charta coaparing the cuatoMry and aetric ayateaa are included in 
thla aection. rollowing the charta are activity suggeationa for uae in art 
econoKlca. Bngliah, ■athe«atl£a, hoM econoidca. acience, and driver education 
claaaea. Alao included are aoM aa^>le atudent workaheeta. At the end of the 
aection ia a Metrication leaource Liat including a bibliography, a Hat of 
addreaaea from which «etric ■aterlala can be obtained, and a liatlng of mome 
coapaniea that aupply aetric aaterlala. 
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tUf rials Tommdrnd: 



Httmv •ticks 
Metric rulers 
Hetrlc tape aeaauree 
Clear plaetlc area grUe 
Counterbalanca scales 

Set of Mtrlc Heights I 1 graa to 1 kilogrss 
Calibrated beakers^. flasks> bottles 
Set of blocks, with aetrlc dlasnslons 
Celsius thecBOMter 

Charte aad posters shovlag astric units, syid>ols and relationships 



Desirable thouah not essential ! 

Trundle vheel 
Callpere 

Hetrlc height aeasure 
Hook spring balance 
Platform ecalee 

FllKs and fllmstrlps on aetrlc systsa 
Duplication masters 
Metric activity carde 
Metric multi-media kits 



Suggestions for aueet epeakere : 
Photographer • 

Pereon vho baa traveled or llvmd In foreign counttlee to dlecuee 

problems due to not knowing metric systsm 
Foreign car mechanics 
Pharmacist 

Msdlcal and dental persoomel 
Iconomlce teacher 
Phyelcs teacher 
lesaarch scientist 

Porelga exchsage student ««io could reUte ^ceblems with our system 
meaeuremente 

Science teacher 
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MRUC IQDIVALIinn 
A8 THIT APPLY TO TOU 



Height W«liht T*Bp. 

(1 m. - 3' 3.4") (1 kg. - 2.2 lb.) cSlifc. 

(1 ft. - 0.3 «.) (1 lb. - 0.45 kg) Fahr«nh«lt 



m 


ft. In. 


kg 


lb 


•b 


•p 


1.50 


4 '11" 


45 


99 


-40 


-40 


1.52 


5' 0" ' 


48 


106 


- -30 


,-22 


1.55 


5' 1" 


50 


110 


-20 


- 4 


1.58 


5' 2" 


52 


115 


-10 


+14 


1.62 


5' 4" 


54 


119 


- '5 


+23 


1.65 


5' 5" 


S6 


123 


- 0 


+32 


1.68 


5' 6" 


58 


128 


+ 5 


Ml 


1.71 


5' 7" 


60 


132 


•flO 


+50 


1.74 


5' 8" 


62 


137 


+15 


+59 


1.77 


5 '10" 


64 


141 


•I-20 


+69 


1.80 


5 '11" 


66 


146 


+25 


+77 


1.83 


6' 0" 


68 


150 


+30 


+86 


1.86 


6* I" 


70 


154 


+35 


+95 


1.89 


6', 2" 


75 


165 


+37 


+98.6 


l.f2 


6' 4" 


80 


176 


+40 


+105 


1.95 


6' 5" 


85 


187 


+45 


+113 


1.98 


6' 6" 


90 


198 


100+ 


+212 


2.00 


6' 7" 


95 


209 










100 


220 










no 


244 







Tina FIGM HETRIC AND COSTOaiT 8T8TDI8 



for CMto^tfy to ■•trie 1. not the advocated Mthod 

for t-chlng th. .etrlc .y.t.., tkl. chart ba u..ful . quick refren^. 



iOnlts to hm 
1 Heaiured 


Custowiry 


Hetrlc I 
Syetca 1 


1 length 


Inch 
foot 
yard 
m±U 


allllaetar 1 
centlaetar 1 
Mt«r 1 
klloMter 1 


Uelfht 


ounce 
pound 
ton 


graa 1 
kllogru 1 
Mgagrew- 1 
tonne | 


1 volime 


ounce 
cup 

fuart 
gallon 


cubic 1 
cencuMcar* I 
■llllllter 
cubic 1 
declMter« 1 
llt^r 

cubic Mtar 1 


tiae 


••cond 
Blnute 
hour 
day 


.second 1 
■Inute 1 

hour 1 
d.7 



temperature 



degree 
Fahrenheit 



degree 
Celsius 



speed 



mile per 

hour 



klloneter per 
hour 
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Comparing the Most Comon MeAsurement Units 



Approximate conversions from customary to metric and vice 



versa. 



LENGTH 



AREA 



MASS 



LIQUID 
VOLUME 



TEMPER- 
ATURE 



When you know: 

inches 
feet 
yards 
miles 

millimeters 
centimeters 
meters 
kilometers 

sq • inches 
sq. feet 
sq. yards 
sq • miles 
acres 

sq. centimeters 

sq, meters 

sq, kilometers 

sq. hectometers (hectares) 

ounces 
pounds 
short tons 
grams 
kilograms 

megagraas (metric tons) 

ounces 

pints 

guarts 

gallons 

milliliters 

liters 

liters 

liters 

degrees Fahrenheit 
degrees Celsius 



You can find: 

millimeters 

centimeters 

meters 

kilometers 

inches 

inches 

yards 

miles 

sq. centimeters 
sq. meters 
sq. meters 

sq. kilometers 

sq. hectometers (hectares) 

sq . inches 

sq. yards 

sq. miles 

acres 

grttis 

MgAgraM (Mtrlc ton*) 
ouncas 

pounds 
short tons 

■llllllters 

liters 

lltsrs 

lltsrs 

ounces 

pints 

quarts 

gallons 

dagree's Celsius 
degrees Fahrenheit 



If you multiply by: 

25 
30 

0.9 

1.6 

0.04 

0.4 

1.1 

0.6 

6.5 

0.09 

0.8 

2.6 

0.4 

0.16 

1.2 

0.4 

2.5 

28 

0.45 

0.9 

0.035 

2.2 

1.1 

30 

0.47 

0.95 

3.8 

0.034 

2.1 

1.06 

0.26 

5/9 (after 
subtracting 32) 
9/5 (then 
add 32) 
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APPIOXIMATB CONVEBSIONS 
To Metric MftaaurM 



Symbol 


When Tou Knov 


ttoltlply By 


To Find 


Symbol 






LENGTH 






In 


Inches 


2.5 


centlseters 


CB 


ft 


feet 


' 30 


centlMters 


CO 


yd 


yards 


0.9 


meters 


a 


ml , 


miles 


1.6 


kilometers 


ka 


AREA 




square Inches 


6.5 


square centimeters 


em2 


ft2 


square feet 


0.09 


square meters 


a2 


yd2 


square yards 


0.8 


square meters 


b2 . 


ml2 


square alles 


2.6 


square kilometers 


Ian2 




acfSs 


O.A 


hectares 


ha 


MASS (MiRht) 


oz 


ounces 


28 


grams 


g 


lb 


pounds 


0.45 


kilograms 


kg 




ahorjt tons 








(2000 lbs) 


0.9 


tonnes 


t 


VOLUME 


tap 


teaspoons 


5 


milliliters . 


ol 


Tbsp 


tablespooijia 


15 


milliliters 


Bl 


fl oz 


fluid ounces 


30 


milliliters 


nl 


c 


cups 


0.24 


liters 


1 


pt 


pints 


0.47 


liters 


1 


qt 


qumrti 


d.95 


liters 


1 




gallons 


3.8 


liters 


1 


ft3 


cubic feet 


0.03 


cubic meters 


ii3 


yd3 


cubic yards 


0.76 • 


cubic meters 


in3 


TEMPEBATORE CexAct) 




Fahrenheit 


5/9 (after 


Celsius temperature 


. »C 




teapsrature 


subtracting 










32) 


• 
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APPROXIMATE CONVERSIONS 



rtom Mttric Mumires 



Symbol When Yot. 



am 
cm 
m 

m 

Ion 



m2 

kin2 

ha 



8 

kg 
t 



■llllMters 
centlaetars 
' taeters 
Bieters 
kllonetgra 



•quare centimeter* 
square meters 
•quare kiloaeter* 
hectares 

(IQ.OQO m2 



jfaltlp ly By 

LENGTH 
0.04 
0.4 
3.3 
1.1 
Q.6 
AREA 



grama 
kilograms 
tonnes ( inOQ 



0.16 
1.2 
0.4 
2.5 

MASS (wfti K'hH 
0.035 
2.2 
1,1 



To Fi nd 

inches 
inches 
£««t 
yards 
■lies 

square ineh^ 
square yards 
square miles 
acres 



ounces 
pounds 
short toHH 



Celsius 
^•■Psratiira 



9/5 (than 
tdd 32^ 



in 
in 
ft 

yd 

mi 

~ia^ 
yd2 
«i2 



oz 
lb 
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CO 

PES 

> 

SB 
O 
O 




o 

pa 

< 



"en 
<t O 



u 



QO 
M 

M 



in m 



o d 
d M 

M 

«} 

4J S 



0) 

4J 



4J 

u 

0 o 



m 

m «} 
il H 

X © 




3 ^ 



I ^1 ^? 



4J Q 44 0 



O 



M 



CD 
H 



tt 



o © 

04 4J 



S o 



s 

i M 
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Subjtct Area(8) Art 
Unit ( 8 ) Ifatrication 



ObJectlve(8): 

Student will relate knovltdge of ■ttrieation to art. 



Procedure : 

The follo%rlng could be dona in conjunction with 
the study of metrication. ^ 
Art students interested in cartooning 410 a carear 
could illustrate the humeroua aspects of metric 
conversion (examples on pp. 48-51). 

Art students could make a mural-type poster or 
painting depicting the history of weights and 
measure— or showing measuring units and devices 
through the ages. 

Art students could design posters and sample 
labels in dual dimenaions which would be helpful 
to the public during a transition period between 
the customary and metric systems. 



Resources and Materials: 

See Hetrieation Resource List, 
p.lOl. 

Art materials used 



Evaluation: 



Could evaluate accuracy of information, artistic quality. 



CoMnenta on uoe : " — — - . 

Good method to relate subject areas—good way to relate to careers. 
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53 

49 



HKRRY'S WORLD 




"I can't even figure out theoe oeventh 
grade arithmetic Qtory problemQ. V/hat' 
going to happen if we go to the metric 
oyQtem?" 



54 
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Subject Area(s) 



Unit(s) Metrication 



Objective(s) : ^ - ' 

The student will become aware that conversion. is already a part of present day life, 



Procedure : 

Have students "investigate" their own homes looking 
for evidence of the metric system. Sure places 
to look would be the kitchen cupboards to find items 
marked in pounds and ounces as well as grams, the 
medicine chest (The U.S. pharmaceutical "industry 
made the changeover to metrics more than 15 years 
ago~with little fuss — -and metric measures are 
standard in science and medicine. ) , and the sewing 
room — patterns and fabric yardage charts are ^ 
marked in meters as well as yards and inches. You 
might mention that probably some parts on their 
bike are me^tric, even if it*s from an American firm 
such as Schwinn. Also, foreign-made cars are, of ' 
course, built on metric, but several American- 
made cars also contain metric components. 
Ford is building metric engines for its Pinto and 
Mustang II, for example. 



Compile a list of such items. 



Resources and Materials': 

Students will find items and 
articles, but it might be 
helpful to have some materials 
to start the ball rolling. 
Students could bring in labels 
from cans, etc., for a bulletin 
board pr classroom display. 



Evaluation: 

This activity would be used to help students become aware of the fact that there 
are many indications of the necessity for learning the metric system. 




Coimnents on use: 

You might also have students bring articles from newspapers and magazines. Facts 
from other states might also be interesting. For example, Ohio has begin erecting 
road signs showing distances in both ;ailes and kilometers. Students might want to 
check if own state is doing the same. Also, public schools in Maryland and California 
are committed to converting to the metric system soon. By 1976, California expects 
that all math and science textbooks will contain nothing but metric terms. . 
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Subject Area(s) Art , 
Unit(s) Metrication 



Objective(s) : 

Slation^td "iJ^"*^''^ practical experience working with the metric system in '\ 



Procedure : 
Have student: 

Prepare a commercial art layout in metrics 

Make a drawing showing proportion and perspec- 
tive in metrics 

Design a mold in metrics 

Prepare a template in metrics 

Design a piece of furniture giving alJL 
dimensions in the metric system 

Do a mechanical drawing exercise using 
metric dimensions 



' Resburces and Materials; 
Backgrounii information on the 
metric jsystem. See Metrication 
Resource List on p. lOl. 

Art materials as needed. 



Evaluation: : 

Can evaluate artistic quality and accuracy of metric measurements involved. 



Comments on use: 



r. 
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Subject Area(8) 



Economics 



Unit(s) Metrication 



Objective(s) : 

Students will recognize the need for a well-planned transition from the customary 
to thei metric system of measurement, ' 



Procedure: 


Resources and Materials: 


Have student investigate and outline the short and 


Current newspaper and magazine 


long-term effects of metric conversion ons 


articles 


prices 


Encyclopedias 


job opportunities and training 


Also see Metrication Resource 


big businesses 


List n 101 


small businesses 


inflation 




government operations 




supply and demand 




labor 




consumers 




Could develop a bulletin board display with 




newspaper articles and other materials relating 




to e£|ch of these areas. 


■ 


Areas to consider: 




Weighing equipment 




Prepackaged food 




Items weighed in store 




Recalculation of cost of items in metric 




quantities 




Advertisements in- metric terms 




Cost of new equipment — who pays? — employer? 




employee? 




Retraining of employees 




Labels 




Etc, 





Students would be evaluated on the thoroughness of their investigations. 



Comments on ^use : 
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^ Subject Area{8) English or Math 
Unit(s) Metrication . 

Objective(s) : 

Students will realize how converting to the metric system can affect lanRuace 
used in daily situations. ^ * 

9 



Procedure : 

Quotes and sayings involving units of measurement 
can help students to learn the metric system. 
A list of examples is on the next page. 

You might write the sayings with general equivalents 
and have the students figure out the saying to 
stimulate interest. 

You might give the saying and have the students 
convert measurements to metric units, either 
generalized or in specific amounts. 

If you use general equivalents, have students 
determine which of the sayings are no longer true. 

To get the students more involved, give one or two 
examples (possibly as a bulletin board idea) 
and then let the students find and convert as many 
as possible. 



Resources and Materials: 

"New Measures for Old Quotes," 
p. 56, 



Evaluation: 



This activity can be used to stimulate interest, or it can be used and graded aceordinR 
to correct substitutions in metric terms by students. 



Comments on use: 
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NEW MEASURES FOR OLD QUOTES 



Some of the following quotes could be used with general equivalents in 
metric terms or specific equivalents. When this is the case> both are 
given. . 

1. I'd walk a kilometer for a Camel, (1.6 kilometers) 

2. Give him a centimeter and he'll take a kilometer . (2.5 centimeters 
or 25 millimeters and 1.6 kilometers) 

3. She talks a kilometer a minute, (1.6 kilometers) 

4. A liter' s a kilogram the world around, (half liter, and .45 of a kilogram) 

5. All wool and a meter wide. (.9 meters) ^ 

6. A miss is as good as a kilometer . (1.6 kilometers) 

7. There was a crooked man, and he walked a crooked kilometer . (1.6 kilometers) 

8. Penny wise and kilogram foolish. (.45 kilograms) 

9. A gram of prevention is worth* a kilogram of cure. (28.4 grams and 45.4 
kilograms) 

10. I wouldn't touch, that with a 3-meter pole. (3.04 meters) 

11. Don't hide your light under a 35-llter basket. 

12. The Texan was wearing a 38-1 iter hat. 

13. He's ,QQ9 ctih-l c meters of trouble. 

14. He's a 44,4 k11n f>ram weakling. ^ 
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Subject AreaCs) English 



Unit(s) Metrication 



ObJectiveCs) : 

The student will use metric terms and relate these to language usage. 



Procedure : 

Have students compile a glossary of metric terms 
for a person working with metrics for the first 
time. 



Have students find references to weights and 
measures In literary works — can discuss Implica- 
tions of converting as related to literature. 



Students could write articles for school or local 
newspaper on the metric system. 

Have students collect articles on the metric 
system as exampj.es. Two are glvenybn the 
fMlowdiig pagecJ. 



Resources and Materials: 
See Metrication Resource List, 
p. 101. 



Evaluation: 

•Each activity would be shared, then evaluated separately. 



Comraeilts on use: 
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"Metric Age Just Around The Corner"* 



Chicago — M-Day is closer than you think for th6 United States. 

M-Day is what "the British call Metrication Day — the day the government says 
everyone must stop thinking in terms of feet, pounds and Fahrenheit and start 
working with meters, grams and Centigrade. 

Two hundred transportation engineers meeting recently in Chicago were told 
that M-Day is fast approaching. 

Sometime this fall shoppers in Phoenix, Minneapolis and St. Paul will buy 7-Up 
in the handy 500-milliliter size or the giant 1-liter container. 

Already motorists who driVe into a Sunoco station in Willo Grove, Pa., are 
buying gas at 13.9 cents a liter. And motorists who buy a 1975 Ford Pinto or 
Mustang II must have metric wrenches to work on their American-made car. 

Sister Adele Marie Rothan, assistant professor of mathematics at Fontbonne 
College, St. Louis, outlined what she sees 'as advantages to consumers in the 
approaching world of S. I. — short fpr Le Syefteme Internatiojjal^d' Unites, the Inter- 
national System of Units. ^ ^ 

The most basic advantage, she said, is that thq United States will be able 
to exist in a world already 92 percent committed to the metric system. Besides 
the United States, the on!^'y countries not committed to the metric system are 
Brunei, Burma, Liberia, the Yemen Arab Republic and the Yamen People* s Democratic 
Republic, 

Sister Rothan said many educators believe conversion to the metric system can 
eliminate two^ years of schoolwork for children who no longer will have to wrestle 
with fractions and decimal equivalents. 

She also believes it will be easier for a shopper in a supermarket to quickly 
calculate comparative prices. 

Experience^ in countries such as Australia and India, which recently have con- 
verted to the metric system, shows' that American cooks probably will keep a modi- 
fied system of measuring with a lOO-milliliter cup rather than weighing all 
ingredients in grams as EuropeaYi cooks do. 



^Chicago Sun-Times 
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"U. S. Taking Plunge to Metrics"* 



Washington (AP)— Amid early signs that many Americans will resist changing 
pounds to kilograms, quarts to liters, and miles to kilometers, the federal 
government Is about to commit the United States to going metric. 

Metric, which measures dlstiance, weight, temperature and volume In multiples 
of 10, Is coming Into widespread use on the heels of a new conversion law 'expected 
to clear Congress soon. 

Among changes In the works or already occurring In federal agencies and In 
the private sector: 

*The Weather Service Is ready with plans to list temperatures In Celsius 
(or Centigrade), the replacement for the Fahrenheit scale. Shortly thereafter 
television weathermen will be reporting snow depth In centimeters and wind speed 
In kilometers an hour. 

*The federal transportation department Is encouraging metric road signs In 
several states Including Ohio, Alabama, Arizona, California, Florida, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Vermont and Washington. 

*A major soft drink manufacturer (Seven-Up) Is selling Itq product exclusively 
In liter and half-liter bottles In Pensacola, Fla. , and Mlnneapollst~St • Paul. 

*The Treasury Department Is requiring that all wine bottled In the United 
States be sold In metric containers by Jan. 1, 1979. 



units 



*The National Park Service Is converting Its signs and literature to metric 



*General Motors Corporation, U. S. Steel Corporation and several other big 
manufacturers are converting parts of their assembly lines to metric measurements. 

*The Sun Oil Corporation has experimented with gas pumps which ring up liters 
Instead of gallons. 

*Many schoolfi are routinely teaching metric to elementary students. 

*Metrlc and customary units are used to mark home run distances In River 
Front^tadlum, hoiae of the Cincinnati Reds baseball team. Metric advocates are 
quick to say, however, that after conversion, football fields will remain at 100 
yardc, and most other sports measurements now in customary units will stay that 
way. 

But there are labor leaders, small businessmen and householders who see no 
need for any changeover during this ceitury. 

"There will be massive resistance," predicts Thomas A. Hanningan of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. "What we have here is engineers 
and scientists trying to make an important social and economic change. They haven't 
the faintoQt idea what the changes will do or what they will^nean." 

Hannl|gan said skilled workers will lose Jobs unless they can learn the metric 
syotom rapidly. 



The labor leader also worries that many workers will be forced to make 
expensive purchases of new metric tools before their old ones wear out. 

r 

Metric supporters argue that the tfradltlonal English system Is cumbersome 
and long overdue for the statistical scrap heap. For example, multiplying In 10s 
Is much simpler than In half- or quarter-Inches, they say. 

For more Zhan five years there have been moves In Congress for a law calling 
for a co^i^erslon which already had occurred within many corporations, especially 
those that do heavy overseas business. 

Big companies like General Motors find It costLjf to produce one set of goods 
measured and advertised In feet and pounds or other? traditional measures for U. S. 
consumption, while selling their goods overseas In metric. Government officials 
are quick to acknowledge that U. S. status as the only Industrallzed nation In the 
world not to commit Itself to conversion Is the biggest reason for the push toward 
metric In Congress. 

Until this year, the opposition of labor unions and small business Interests 
had blocked passage of a conversion law. When a House subcommittee dropped a 
10-year conversion goal and softened language In the 1975 bill, passage through 
both the House and Senate became a certainty. 

Interviews with metric specialists on Capitol Hill and In and out of the 
executive branch Indicate a conversion bill Is sure to be signed by President Ford 
before the first centimeter of snow falls this winter. 

Metric supporters note that many newspapers. Including the Washington Post, 
have begun voluntarily carrying some side by side Celsius and Fahrenheit tempera- 
tures* The Kansas City Star and The Times. carry a conversion table Illustrated ] 
by a thermometer. A Washington TV weatherman broadcasts In bo th^ Fahrenheit* and 
Celsius. 

Proponents also point out that Canada, now In the midst of Its own conversion, 
Is distributing weather Information exclusively In Celsius. The U. S. Weather 
Service picks up the reports without changing to traditional units. 



*The Kansas City Star , July 13, 1975 
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Subject AreaCs) English 



Unit(s) Metrication 

ObJective(3) : 

The student will learn the meanings of the prefixes used In the metric system by 
relating them to other words with similar prefixes. 

The student will Increase understanding of prefixes and Increase vocabulary. 



Procedure: ^ ^ 

Work with students to develop a list of every day 
words that have prefixes similar to the names of 
metrics units. 
Examples : centennial 

decade 

mllli^on 



Resources and Materials: 
Dictionaries— an unabridged 
dictionary should be available 
to students enthusiastic about 
finding additional words. 



Evaluation : 

A quiz could be given over some of the words on the list compiled, 
Include numerical aspect in definitions- 



Have students 



Subject Area(8) Home Economics 

> >^ 

Unit(s) Metrication 

Object ive(s) : 

Students will become aware of effect of converting to the metric system on everyone 
in relation to clothing sizes. - 



Procedure: 

The charts of clothing sizes on the next page 
could be enlarged for the classroom. Students 
could work up individual size charts in metrics. 

Notes: 

1. Junior dress sizes aren't included on the 
chart and would have to be computed. 

2. The number listed for shoe sizes indicated 
millimeters in length. For width, a second 
number measured in milfi^meters would be given. 

3. Body and clothing ^izes are measured in 
centimeters. 



Resources and Materials; 
Chart on next page. 

Patterns would also be good 
resources since sizes and fabric 
required Is listed both in 
customary and metric measurement. 



Evaluation: " ^ 
Check individual alze charts for accuracy. 



Commento on use: 

This activity could be done in conjunction with construction orNwlth a unit on 
careers in the fashion industry — either way would point out the necessity for 
knowledge of the metric system. 
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CLOtHING SIZES 





WOMEN 








MEN 




U.S. size 




Metric Size 


— 


U.S. Size 




Metric Size 


21 
22 
23 
• 24 

24 1/2 


Hats 


53 

3D 

58 
61 
62 




6 1/2 

6 3/4 
7 

7 1/4 
7 1/2 


Hats 


52 
54 
56 
58 
60 


'^lO 
-12 
■14 
16 

18 - 
20 


Dresses 


. 38 

42 
- 44 
46 
48 




13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


Shirts 


33 
35 
37 
40 
42 


8 

. 9 
10 
11" 


Stockings 


0 

/2 
4 
6 




9 
10 
11 

11 1/2 
12 


Socks 


23 

25.5 
28 

29.25 
30.5 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Shoea 


34 
35 
36 
38 

38.5 

40 
41 




6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


Shoes 

\ 


38 
40 
41 
43 
44 
45 
46 
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Subject AreaCs) Home Economics 
UnitCs) Metrication 



Objectivets) : 

The student will demonstrate ability to work with metric unite and the metric 
system. 



Procedure : 

Suggeotiono for individual or small group 
activities: 

Compute fabric requirements for article of 
clothing, elfc, , in metric units. 
Take body measurements in metric units. * 
Research how clothing is sized under the 
metric system. 

Take dimensions of a room, windows, doors,' 

etc., in metric units. 

Determine temperature of room, water, 

refrigerator, freezer, over, etc. in Celsius 

degrees. 

The following information might help students 
understand the Celsius scale better. 



FAHRENHEIT 
SCALE 
F 



CELSUIS 
SCALE 
C 



Body Temperature 


98.6 


F 


37 C 


Comfortable Room Temperature 


68 


P 


20 C 


Boiling Point of Water 


212 


F 


100 C 


Freezing Point of Water 


32 


F 





Resources and Materials: 
Metric measurement materials 

Resource materials 



Evaluation: 

Results of each activity would be shared, then evaluated separately. 



Comments on use: 
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Subject Area(s) Home Economics 
Unit ( s ) Metrication 



ObJective{s ) : 

The student will know conmon units of measurement in the metric system. 

The student will understand an advantage of complete conversion to the metric 

system. 



Procedural: 

Conduct a supermarket survey to find out: 
What products have labels in metric 
exclusively? y& 
What products are most frequently dual-labeled? 
What products are not metrically labeled? 
What value metric labeling is to the average 
consumer at this^'time? 



1. 

1. 
3. 
4. 



Also have students determine the value of the 
metric system to the consumer as conversion 
progresses. 



Resources and Materials: 
If an entire cl^ss is to work on 
this survey, arrangements should 
be made. Either have ptudents 
go to various supermarkets or 
make arrangements with the store 
manager if the whole class is 
going. 



Evaluation: 



-Students should realize the ease pf computing cost per unit, etc., when using the 
metric system as opposed to the customary- system. " 



Coimnents on use: 
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Subject Area(8) Home Economics 
Unit(s) Metrication 



ObJectiSre(s): 

Stjudents will have experience preparing a recipe using the metric system. 



Procedure: 

Convert a recipe to metrics. 

Design measuring devices in metrics for recipes. 
Prepare recipe. 

Students could use thfe "kilograms'/cake recipe on 
the next page first before attempting to 
convert one on their own. 



Resources and Materials: 
Conversion chart 

Set of metric measuring devices 
to use as basis for development 
of more devices. 

Containers, etc. , to^se In 
developing devices. ^ 
ExamplBt- A- measuring cup or any 
clear container could be marked 
with masking tape. 

Foreign cookbooks would also be 
good resources to start with. 



Evaluation: 

Check the ac'curacy of conversion before preparing recipe. 



Comments on* use : ' ^ ' . 

This activity might turn students off If It's .their first experience with the metric 
system. In other wbrds, they should already be acquainted with the metric system 
before trying to convert from the customary to the metric system. 
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Subject Area(s) Hath 



. , Unit(s) Metrication 

Objective(s) : 

The student will relate the base 10 system presently used in our monetary system 
to the metric system. 

The student will recognize the simplicity of learning and using the metric system 
as compared to the customary system. 



Procedure: ' ^ ReBOurces and Materials: 

Work base ten problems with money; Could use two-part hinged 

visual made from following 
two pages. 

Have students think of a dollar bill as a standard 
unit : 



kilo 


1000 X dollar 


$1000.00 


hecto 


100 X dollar 


100.00 


deca 


10 X dollar 


10.00 


unit 


dollar 


1.00 


decl 


1/10 X dollar 


.10 


centl 


1/100 X dollar 


.01 


mini 


1/1000 X dollar 


.001 



Substitute basic metric units for "dollar/* adding / 
prefixes to learn metric terms. 



- Evaluation: 

A worksheet on the Information could be used to evaluate student understanding. 



Comments on use: 

This might also be a good time to learn symbols in conjunction with this activity. 
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Subject Areafs) Math 



Unit(s) Metrication 



Objective(s) : 

The student will relate known units of measurement to approximate metric counter- 
parts to help gain understanding of the metric system and hetric units of measurement. 



Procedure : 

Have students develop a list of items used in every- 
day life that are measured in some way 
Examples: carton of milk 

pound of butter 

9l^K 12' carpet 

quarter-inch wrench 



Di scuss dual labeling used at present , problems with 
fractions, etc. 



Develop probable product size that will be used 
after conversion to metric system. 
Examples: a liter of mtlk to replace a quart 
4 liters to replace the gallon 
butter in a 500 gram package 
4 sticks of 125 grams each 
a 3 X 4 meter carpet , 
a 6imn wrench 



Respurces and Materials: 

Background information on the 
mettiic system is necessary. 
See jMetrication Resource List, 
page 



I 



hi- 



Evaluation: 

Check units students select to see if they can visualize approximate equivalents. 



Cominents on use : 

This should be used to help students visualize and conceptualize metric units. 
Don't let them get bogged down with conversion, emphasize that you are merely 
. interested in relating approximate counterparts. 



Math 



Subject AreaCs) _ 
Unit(s) Metrication 



ObJective{s) : 

Student will gain experience In finding the measurement of a given object In 
different units with the same measuring stick. 
Student will gain experlencfe In metric measurement. 

Student will understand the relationship of .ten to the metric system. 



Procedure : 

Have students measure Items In the classroom 
In centimeters, decimeters and meters. 



Complete the work sheet. 



In a follow-up discussion, ask students what they 
observe from the data In their tables. 



Work sheet example: 



Item 


centimeters 


decimeters 


meters 


Width of desk 


90 


9 


0.9 


Thickness of door 


4 


0.4 


0.04B 


Etc. 









Resources and Materials: 

Metric ruler and metric stick 
calibrated In centimeters and 
decimeters . 



Work sheet to list It.em, centl*' 
meters, decimeters, and meters 



Evaluation: 

Evaluate accuracy of data on table and observations of studento. 



Comments on use: ;jj 

activity could be changed to be used to measure liquid volume, solid volume, 
weight . 
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Subject Area(8) Math 



^ Unlt(s) Metrication 



Objective(s) : 
Student will conceptualize metric measurements, f 



\ 



Procedure: 

On the blackboard, Hot several nAtric measure- 
mento. For each meaQurement ask students to make 
up a question for which the given measurement 
is a sensible answer. Questions should be related 
to every day situations — another technique would 
be to have students relate questions associated 
with occupational fields of interest. 

, EKampleo: 

40 grams (How much does this letter, weigh? Do 
I need two stamps?) 

42 C (It's hot today. What does the thermometer 
read?) 



Resources and Materials: 
List of metric measurements 



Eva I ligation: ~~ \ ^ 

Evaluate correctness of questions developed. 



Comments on use: 
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Subject Area(Q) Math 



Unlt(s) Metrication 

Objectlve(s) : 

To make Judgments baaed on facts about temperature measured in Celsius units. 



Procedure ; 

For class discussion or written exercise, ask 
.students to answer questions, such as: 

1. The thermometer reads 20*C. Will you need your 
winter coat? (No!) 

2. The thermometer reads IS^'c. Will the outdoor 
swimming pool be open today? (No!) 

3. Your doctor takes your temperature, and finds 
it to be 37 C, Do you have a fever? (No!) 

4. If your body temperature is AO^'C, are you oick? 
(Yes ! ) 

5. The temperature is 35*C. Should you go sleddim 
of swimming? (Swimming) ^ 
.6. It is 15*below zero, Celsius. Will you have 
trouble keeping warm watching a football game from 
an outdoor stadium if warmly dressed? (Yes! Don^t 
try it.) 

7. The temperature of a cup of cocoa is 50^C. Wil 
It burn your tongue. (No!) l^^iat if it's 90**C? 
(Be very careful!) 

8. The temperature reads 0**C. Is it safe to go 
ice skating on the lake? (No!) 

9. Mora forgot. that her new oven is marked in 
Celsius units. She baked a cake setting the oven 
thermostat at 375 . What happened? Was the cake 
all doughy or was it corapleted dried out and 
burned? (Dried out and burned.) 

10. Your bath water is 15*C. Will you have a 
scalding, warm or chilly bath? (A chilly bath.) 

11. To help oave energy, where, should you set the 
(aO^C)'^^™^^^^^ ^""^ reoonably comfortable? 



Evaluation: 



Resources and Materials: 

Background Infonnatlbn on 
Celsius units. 
List of questions: 

Same as the list under proce- 
dure. 



Coramonts on use: 
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Subject Area(Q) Math 



UnitCs) Metrication, p. 2 



Objective(s) 



0 



Procedure : 

12. Your dad exclaims, "Who's been monkeying with 
the thermostat? It's 27^C In this room? 
No wonder we're so uncomfortable." Are you 
shivering dv perspiring? (Perspiring) 



Resourceo and Materials: 



Evaluation: 



Can beused^aa basis for class discussion and/or graded for accuracy. 



Comments on use: 
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Subject Area(B) Ma^^ 



UnitCs) Metrication 



Objective(s) : 

To gain experience In estimating metric me«aur«ient« reasonably, 



Procedure : 

A^k students to place decimal points so that the 
following statements are reasonable. 



per 
4, 



Is 



Jim Is 1545 centimeters tall, 
Mary's new baby brother weighs 350 kilograms 
The fire truck sped by at 10000 kilometers • 
hour, ^ 
The car's gas tank was nearly empty. Dad 
filled It with 7800 liters, 

5, The pop bottle holds 320 milliliters, 

6, Mary drinks lots of milk every day, nearly 
100 liters, 

7, The school room Is 320 meters high, 

8, The distance from New York to San Francisco 
about 51000 kilometers, 

9, In the high Jump at school, Don broke the class 
record by Jumping 1200 centimeters, 

10, Mom's favorite cake recipe calls for 5000 
milliliters of vanilla, 

11, A two-page letter from grandma weighs about 
2000 grams, 

12, Sam ran all the way home, averaging 100 
kilometers per hour. 

13, Carol's favorite hdmburger stand servfta Iblg 
hamburgers. The meat along weighs 2500 grams. 

14, Beth' s favorite candy bar weighs 1200 grams, 

15, The thermometer dropped to 200*C last night. 
Fruit growers were worred about their orchards. 

16, Peter Ptper picked 8809 liters of pickled pcpperf 
8809 cm3 of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked. If 

_Peter^ Piper p icked 8809 ml of pickled peppers. 

Evaluation : 



Resources emd Materials: 
Background information ©a metric 
system. 

List of statements: 

Same as the list under 
procedure 



Comments on use : 
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ObJectiveCs): 



Subject ''Area(B) Math 
UnitCs) Metrlcatlxm. p. 2 



Procedure: 

Where's the 8809 dm^ of pickled peppers Peter 
Piper picked? 



Resources and Materials ; 



Evaluation: 

Can bo used ao baois for class discussion and/or graded for accuracy. 



Conmento 6n use: Answero: 1) 154.5 eai . 2) 3.50 kg 3) 100 kia/hr" ftj'7B'66'l~ 
5) 320. 0l 6) 1.00 1 7) 3.20 m 8) 4100.0 km 9) 120.0 cm 10) 5.000 ml 11) 20.00 g 
12) 10.0 Whr 13) 250.0 g 14) 120.0 g 15) 2.00 C 16) 8.809 1: 8,809 cm3; 8,809 ml 
8,809 dEjJ 
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Subject \rea(c) 



Unit(Q) Metrication 



ObJectiveCa) : 

The student^ wll^ practice using appropriate metric units In evex^ day situations. 



Procedure: 

Ask students to restate typical "story problems" 
In your arithmetic text using reasonable metric 
units. Have them choose probleino relating to 
every day situations. 



Evaluation: 



ReooUrc^s and Materials: 
Textbook — Story probleroo 

I*- 



Story problems can be checked .to\^e^lJP statements arc reasonable. 



Comment 8 on uoe: 

Studento could be Qoked to work one another's problems for tEore practice in 
solving Hathcmatical problems by use of metric units. 
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Subject Area( 8 ) M&th and/or Science " 

Unit(s) Metrication - 

^ 'ObJective(s) : 

The student will draw conclusions about reasons for converting to the metric system. 



Procedure: 

After reviewing the history of the development, 
have individual students develop own measuring 
tools wltli string. Example: Cut string length 
from thumb to nose for "yard,^' length of foot ^for • 
"foot," width of thumb for "inch." 



^^^each student check to see if 12 "inches" equal 
the "footi" and if 3"feet" equal the "yard." 



Have students measure items in the room individ- 
ually. 1/ 



Resources and Materials; 
Background information on the 
history of the development of - 
the customary and metric systems 
of measurement. See Metrication 
Resource List, p. 101. / 



String 



Compare the Results of ^teps 2 and 3. 



Discuss results. Relate to the development of 4:l>e 
customary system of measurement and problems 
of standardization. 



Evaluation: ■ ■ . . . 

A The students should realize the unscientific origin of the customary system "of 
^measurement, the problem of standardization, and of converting from feet to Inches, 
yards to feet, etc. 



Comments on use: ^ 

A study gf the history of the development of the metric system can be done in conjuric-t 
tion with ^tep 1 or following this activity. You may want to point out that theynfiter 
and kilogram, rather than the yard and the pound have been the official U.S. Standard 
df length and weight since 1893. A standard meter and a standard kilogram are^on 
deposit at the National Bureau of Standards in Washington and are used as bases to 
define yards and pounds. . 
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ObJectiveCs) : 

Jhe student will know common units of measurement in the metric system. 



Procedure: . 
Have students develop own metric mareflals^ 



T;ape 



Suggestions: r 

1. Draw 10 meter rules bn cardboard 
together to .make meter-sticks. 

2. Calibrate Ba^sking t^pe in centimeters and 
attach to waHl to measure height, 

3. Cubic centimeters may be* cut from sponges. 

4. Graph paper can be. used to make square 
centimeters.' ^ 

5. Milk cartons 10 centimeters high yield liters; 
cantons one' centimeter high provide deciliters 

6. Raisins in plastic bags-^. 

1 raisin = approximately 1 gram 
10 raisins = approximately 1 dekagram 
100 raisins = approximately 1 hectogram 
1000 raisins = approximately 1 kilogram 

7. A length of string can be used for a tape 
measure. 

8. ~^eter sticks can be made on adding machine 

tape. ^ 

9. Use clear containera, fill with liquid in 
metric quantities. Mark with masking tape. 



Etc. 
Etc. 



Sources' 
Cardboard 
Masking tape 
Sponge ^ 
Graph paper 
Milk cartons 
Plastic bags and raisins 
String* 

Adding machine tape 
Clear containers, etc. 
Also would need an original 
set as basis for developing own 
materials. 



Evaluation: 

This would be done to increase student's knowledge of the metric systemvind to 
develop materials to use in other activities — precisenessi of materials developed 
could be measured. 
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Unit(g) Metrication 



Objective(s) : 

Student uses and looks for opportunities to use metric units. 



Procedure : 

Have students prepare a description of self in ^ 
metric terms. Body measurements are likely to 
be included by all. Encourage branching out to 
include distance from home to school, etc., using 
own imagination, to include as many metric terms 
as possible. 



Evaluation: 
Accuracy of descriptibns. 



Resources and Materials : 

Conversion charts or metric 
measuring devices 

See 'Metrication Resource List, 
page 101. 



Comments on use : 



r 



^ Could read some of the best descriptions to class and see if they can recognize the 
"'-'^"Lyidual. 
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Subject Area(8) Math and/or Science 
" ^ ; Unit(s) Metrication 

ObJectiveCs) : 

Student shows an awareness of the Importance of becoming familiar with metric 
units • 



Procedure: 

"Shop" for product lines that carry labels or 
descriptions In metric terms through store visits, 
mall order' catalogs, magazines, newspapers, and/or 
TV advertisements. 



Report findings to class. 



Suggestions to begin with: food, drugs, medical 
devices, tools, sports, equipment, cameras 



Resoiirces and Materials: 

See Metrication Resource List, 
p. 101. 



Evaluation : 



Discuss how metric conversion will affect the consumer. Each student might be 
asked to list three ways he/she will be affected personally. 



Comments on use: 

This could be done as an individual or group activity. 
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— : ^ - Object Area(s) Math and/of Science 

Unit(s) Metrication 

Objectlve(s) : 

Student will participate in class discussion of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the U.S. conversion to the metric system. 



Procedure : 

Arrange interviews with people who work in areas 
using the metric system and^demerits of metrication 
for the U.S. 



Tape comments. 



Resources and Materials: 
Recorder and tjapes 
See Metrication Resource List, 
p. 101. 



Share tapes with other classmates and follow 
with discussion. 



Possible interviewees: 
, pharmacists 
auto repairmen 
nurses 
doctors 

science teachers 
food editors 
sports commentator 
photographer 



Evaluation: 
Could evaluate follow-up discussion. 



Comments on use^ ' — : ^ ■ 

It might be interesting to compare opinions of people familiar with the metric ' 
systerii with the opinions of people in occupations not using the metric system. 
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Subject Area(a) Math, Science,_or: 

Social Studies 
Unit(s) Metrication 

Objectlve(s) : 

Student determines public opinion In relation to the U.S. conversion to the metric 
system. 



T 



Areas might 



Procedure r 
Develop and conduct a metric survey. 
Include: 

1. What people know about the metric system. 

2. How people feel ^out conversion to metric. 

3. Reasons glyen(lrt favor of conversion. 

4. Objections given by those opposed to 
conversion. 



Try to categorize responses according to age 
levels, educational levels, and occupations. 

( 

Tabulate results. 



Form conclusions. 



Resources and Materials: 

See Metrication Resource List, 
p-. 101. 

There are many advantages to 
Metric which simplify learning 
processes and also, remove many of 
the pitfalls preaenV An our 
U.S. customary system of 
weights and measures^ The ^ 
following could be stressed If 
the follow-uD activity is used: 

1. Metric-SX^provides for an 
International Standard of Measure- 
ment in all l^ut 21 countries of 
the world. ^ 

2. Metric-si^ is a coherent system 
based on 7 base units. Coherent 
simply means that all the other 
units or dervied units have been 
established from the product or 
quotient of 2 or more other Metric- 

fl units. 
. The units which describe the 
quantities remain the sam^. No 
longer is it necessary to memorize 
the number of ounces in a pound, 
pounds in a ton, or inches in a 
foot, feet in a yard, yards in a 
mile, e£c. 

4. The names of units regardless 
of technology, remain the same. 



Evaluation: 

Conclusions could be evaluated as well as follow"up discussion.^ Might have ^tudents 
develop plans to develop more favorable attitudes if results ate. negative. 



ERIC 



Comments on use: 

A summary could be. written up. There might be interest In publishing it in the 

school or local paper. w «. j cT" 4 j j 

^ ^ 5. Metric-SJ.^is a decimlil system 

based on the powers of 10, as in 

our present monetary system. 

' Mechanical arithmetic associated 

' with fractions is eliminated, there 

fore, improvement in accuracy and 

speed of calculation is an adherent 

advantage. 



-"/ Subject Area(&) MaxterScleace, Home 
/ Economics and Others 

^ Unit(s) Metrication 



Objectlve(s) : 



Student develops an awareness of the lAportance of becoming familiar with metric 
system. ' * 



Procedure : 

Have each student or group of sti/dents chose an ^ 
area of everyday life and determine how metrication 
would affect each. / 

Specific career choice areas coiild be used as well 
as leisure time activities. 



Compare results of findings. 

Starter suggestions: 
sewing 

construction 
cooking (recipes) 
surveying 
land titles 
sports 

bottling and packaging 



Evaluation : 

Evaluate completeness of student's findings: 



Resources and Materials: 

See Metrication Resource List, 
p. 101. 

Students should also contact 
resource people to find out 
about measurement related to 
specific areas. 



1 / 



Comments on use: 
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Subject Area(8) Math/Social Studie s 

i Unit (9) Metrication 

Object ive(s) : 

Student will recognize the need for a well-planned transition from the customary to 
tne metric system of measurement. 



Procedure : 

Divide the class Into groupis. 



Have each 6V<Jjg develop a program In a given area for 
a smooth conversion to the metric system. Allow time 
for research where necessary. 

Suggested areas: * 
educators 
retailers 
manufacturers 
the press 

government (local, state, federal) 

consumer groups 

television and radio stations 

Individuals 

real estate 



Evaluati'on: 



Resources and Materials: 

See Metrication Resource List, 
p, 101. 

Students may need to contact 
people affiliated with these 
areas for additional Informa- 
tion. 

A Marketing and Sales Checklist » 
for Metric System Is Included 
on the next page. 



Feasibility and completeness of plans. Might also check with people In these areas 
to determine if plans have been developed and do a comparison. 



Commenta on use: 
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MARICETING AND SALES CHECK LIST FOR METRIC SYSTEM 



1. InQtitate a market research program. 

2. ConQider what products can be eliminated before metric system takes 
effect in order to reduce capital outlay for changeover. 

3. Usually companies can cut stock to customer by 30% without a fall 
off in standard of services to customers. Doii^t do this during the 
metric transition period and it could help warehousing problems. 

4. Use a liasion with customers. 

5. Assist in engineering studies. 

6. Prepare a sales forecast during transition period. This will help 
one to analyze marketing problems. 

^7. Work closely with suppliers t>f materials. 

8. Introduce modern statistical fobcicasting techniques. This will 
help in the master plan for total mG±ric cha.-geover. 

9. Investigate and review methods of packafe4^ng.r"'i^^^ any rtecessary 
changes to weights and measures. 

10. Prepare new or modified sales literature and jplan an appropriate sales 
program. 

11. Train all marketing people in Metric-Si System. 

12. €^onoider the interaction between metrication and decimalisation and 

current pricing policied. 



After a company has completed steps in this process, they shoiild be reviewed 
for possible changes." 
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Subject AreaCs) Math, Social Studi es, 

" . Driver Ediw:at ion 
Unit(s) Metrication 

ObJective( s) : - . ' 

Student knows coimaon units of measurement in the metric system. 
Student solves mathematical problems by use of metric units. 

Student proposes a plan to use in substituting metric units for customary units 
in given situations. 



Procedure: 

Have each student plan a metric motor trip to a 
fairly distant city figuring the following: 

1. distance in kilometers 

2. speed in kilometers per hour — time 
necessary 

3. kilometers per liter for own or 
parent's car 

4. liters of gasoline necessary for total trip 



Have each student select a law involving measure- 
ment . 

Determine the way to modify the law to comply with 
the metric system. 

Examples: 

speed limits 

distance afeead of turning point to give hand 
signals or change lanes 

allowable following distance behind' any fire 
apparatus driving in response to a fire alarm 
projections on vehicles 
truck size, etc. 

government regulated measurement 
city building codes 



Resources and Materials: 
hlaps 

Conversion chart 

See Metrication Resource List, 

p.. 101. 



State Driver's Guide 
City building code 
Information on laws involving 
measurement 



Evalu^dtion: 

Accuracy of computations. 

Evaluate cqrrectness of metric units substituted. 



Coinnents on use: 

Could also go one step farther and figure cost at present gasoline "price — but have 
students figure cost per liter rather than per gallon. 
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Subject Area(8) ^^^^^^^ 



Unit(s) Metrication 



0bjective(3) : 

Student will deXermlne an advantage of using the metric system. 



Procedure : 

Have students research origins of our system of 
measurement vs. the metric system. 
Also, find occupational areas In U.S. now using 
metric system and look at reasons why. 



Determine which system of measurement — metric or 
"unmetrlc" — Is more scientific. 




Resources and Materials: 
Encyclopedia and other resource 
books 

See Metrication Resource List, 
p. 101. / 



Evaluation: 

Can evaluate thoroughness of students* research. 



Comments on use: 
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bcAal Studies 



SubjBCt AreBl¥) 
Unlt(s) Metricatioa -"^rade 



ObJectlve( s) : 

Student appreciates the role metrication would play In improving the U.S. position 
in world trade. 



Procedure: 

Have students draw map of the world, outlining 
.countries. Then color those countries using the 
metric system in one color — others in a con- 
trasting color. Lead into the implications for 
trade with other nations, the disfidvantage 
because our measurements are not standard, the 
probable affect on international trade due to 
changing to the metric system, etc. 



Resources and Materials: 
An Educator's Guide for 
Teaching Metrication 

See Metrication Resource List, 
p. 101. 



Evaluation; 



Comments on use: 

r 
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Subject Area(s) Social Studies/Math 



Unit(s) Metrication; 



Measurement Domes t Ic t rade 
Objective(s) : Foreign trade Government affairs 

The student vd.ll. demonstrate an understanding of significant developments in systems 
of weights and measures. 



Procedure: 
Bulletin board suggestion: 

Have students prepare a time line showing signifi- 
cant developments in systems of weights and 
measures throughout history. 

This could be done by an individual student or by 
a group as students work on various projects. 



Resources and Materials: 

See Metrication Resource Listp 
p. 101, 



Evaluation: 

Evaluate correctness and ccmpleteneso of Gvonto included. \ 



Comments on use: / 
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STUDENT WORKSHEET 

• . ^ NAM E 

MATERIAL: ' ... 

You will need a pencil and a metric ruler with millimeter and centimeter calibration 



ACTIVITY: 

Carefully follow the directions at the bottom of thle page. If you do, you'll 

get the message! 



Start at point A. ^ 

Draw a line oegment to the point that lo 2 cm away. ^ \ 

From there go upward to a point 34 mm dlotant. \ 
Continue generally upward to a' point 24 away. y 
Then, draw a line^ oegment to a point 26 mm away. ^--^ 
Now, okip upward to a point 33 ma distant. 

[From there draw a line. oegment downward to a point 7 cm dlotant. 

Nesitp back up 33 mm; I^eKt , find a point 43 mm '"away and draw a line oegment to 

then, up 4 cm; ^ now down 6 mm; 

and back 23 mm. then, to the left 72 csn; 

^ . and up 3 cm' from there; 

and iinally, up^ 23 mm. 



STUDENT WORKSHEET 



Each box In the big rectangle below has a measurement written in it. When you 
find 3 boxe'^s in a row (horizontally, vertically or diagonally) whose measurements 
add to 1 meter, draw a loop around those three boxes. How many loops can you draw? 





-4 dm — H 


r/3& emr-. 


"600 mm— 






50^ imii 


















10 cm' 


5 dm 


60 cm 


7 dm 


X^drn^ 


90 cm 


500 mm 


10 cm 


300 mm 


40 cm 


8 dm 


/400 


^00 mm 


10 cm 


1 dm 


4 dm 


400 mm 


l(|p mm 


10 cm 


40 cm 


6 dm 


8 dm 


500 mm 


60 cm 


, ±j\j mm 


1 Am 

± am 


inn 

JUU mm 


4/ cm 


4 dm 


18 cm 


40 cm 


80 cm 


40 cm 


5 dm 


2 dm 


800 mm 


ZOO mm 


30 cm 


3 dm 


150 mm 


20 cm 


4 dm 


350 mm 


10 cm 


7 dm 


20 cm 


1 dm 


50 mm 


10 cm 


4 dm 


200 mm 


1 dm 


100 mm 


2 dm 


3 dm 


5 dm 
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STUDENT WORKSHEET 

OBJECTIVE: 

To drill converting from one metric unit of liquid volume to another. 
MATERIAL: ^ 



A cdpy~oF~the cross-nmnber puzzle (showni below) for each Student 
ACTIVITY: 

Complete the cross-number puzzle using the clues below. 




DOWN 

2. 800 dl + 9600 cl = 1 

3. 2 1 + 11-.57 dl = ml 

4. 300 dl-+ 1500 cl = 1 

6. 3 1 4, 11.7 dl ° cl 

7. 0.26 1 + 1.3 cl = ml 

8. 1.2 dl = 0.121 1 = mil 

9. 50 1 + 1680 ml = cl 

11. 6000 dl + 3800 cl = 1 



ACROSS ^ 

1. 2 dl + 11.4 cl - 

4 1 - 30 ml ^ cl 



3. 

4. 

5. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
13. 



ml 



400 1 + 81,000 ml ° 

64 1 + 50 cl - 

2.7 1 + 4.7 cl - 

57 1 + 240 ml =■ 



dl 
" ml 



cl 



100,000 inl + 6500 cl - 

3 1+ 16.27 dl - 

0.15 1+13.7 cl ° 



ml 



ml 



ANSWERS 
Across 
1. 314 ml 
397 cl 
481 1 
645 dl 
2747 ml 
5724 cl 
165 1 
4627 ml 
287 ml 



3. 

4. 

5. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
13. 



Down 

2. 176 1 
3157 ml 
45 1 
417 cl 
273 ml 
241 ml 
5168 cl 
638 1 



3. 
4. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
11. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITY 



OBJECTIVES: 

to fm III loir °' ' counting the numbg/of small cubes required 

-"--w^t4in^th^^f^^^ 



' 3. To discover that Solids with different surface areas can have the same volume 

4. To discover the formula for solid volume and the formula for tL surface 
area of a rectangular solid ' aurtace 

MATERIALS: 

1. Scissors, glue or transparent tape 

2. Copies of the patterns for each student • 

3. A supply of metric rods or blocks 



ACTIVITY: 

bf foJSJnf bac^ aJLr^.'''^ ^'"if"' different rectangular solids 

• oasMif ! ^^"^^ ^^""Sh a right angle and by taping or 

pasting the indicated tabfik to hold the solids together. 



2. 



Ask students to determine the volume of each of the solids. If they cannot 
Ittf °^ pile blocks into t^e 

^w""^ i I ^ """'^ 'that's the solid volume. Note (/ 

that students need not fill the boxes with only "one cubic centimeter" rods ^ 
(since so many would be required). They may. use appropriate loneer rods inatPnH 
bruo^r ' °' ' centimeter" rods, a'e cubic ceS^^rrod S^r 



After the students have determined the solid volume of each box (120 cm3) ask 

f^c! . f '''' '"f °' ""'^ '^^^ squares on the su" 

face. Each square is a square centimeter. 

Make certain that students understand that different shapes need not suggest 

different volumes and that the same volume need not suggest the oLe surface 



f rentnn^"?L ^^f ^^"'^ " ^"^"^ ^ f°™ula) to the volume of 

thiv c^n^Hnd "1"^°"' ^^^^y ^i"^^- Then, ask the^i if 

they can find the surface area of a rectangular solid without counting squares 
each time. Those who are successful in finding a "quick way" to determine 
the volume or area will better appreciate the correct role of a formu™ 

tlTiri. f "''"^ 1°"'' ^"'P """"^^ mysterious quality that formulas 
Qeem to hold for many students. 
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ACTIVITY WORKSHEET 
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ACTIVITY WORKSHEET 
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ACTIVITY WORKSHEET 
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ACTIVITY WORKSHEET 
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Mat ■ . ' 
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1. ^Library Films trip Center, 3033 Aloma, Wichita, KS 67211 

2. Rsgal-Beloit Corp. , &.O. Box 38, South Beloit, IL 61080 

3. Encyclopaedia ^ritannica. Inc., P.O. Box 6739, Chicago, IL 60680 

4. Ideal School Supply Co., 11000 So. Lavergne Ave., Oak Lawn, XL 60953 

5. ^Harper. & Row, Inc. , 10 E. 53rd St. , New York, Ny 10022 
'Link Educational Laboratories, P.O. Box 25, Hope Hull.,, AL 3,6043 

7. Altex, P.O. Box 9688, Birmingham, AL 35215 

8. Multi-Media Pub,, Inc., 1601 So. Federal Blvd., Denver, CO 80219 

9. Educational Activities, Inc., 1937 Grand Ave., Baldwin, NY 11510 

10. Pathescope Education Films, Inc., 70 Wejrman Ave., New Rochei;Le,. NY 10802 

11. Dick Blick, Co., P.O^. Box 1267, Galesburg, IL 61401 / 

12. Milton Bradley, Co. , Springfield, MA 01101 ' 

13. Schloat Publications, Inc., 150 White Plains Road, Terrytown, NY 1Q591 

14. The Instructor Publications, Inc., 7 Bank St. Dansville, NY 14437 

15. Charles E. Merrill Pub. Co., A Bell & Howell Co., 1300 Alum Creek Dr., / 
Columbus, OH 43216 L 

16. Mind/Matter Corp., P.O. Box 345, Danbury, CT 06810 ^ 

17. Perennial Education, Inc., 1825 Willow Rd., Northf ield, IL 60093 

18. Oxford Films, 1136 N. Los Palmas Ave., Los Angeles, CA ' 90038 

19. Stanley Tools, 600 Myrtle St., New Britain, CT 06050 

20. Cameo, IndjUStxies, Inc., P.O. Box 1911, Big Spring, TX 79720 

21. Ginn & Co.l^ 717 Miami Circle, N.E., Atlanta, GA 30324 

22. The Cooper Group (Lufkin measuring tools) P.O. Box 728, Apex, NC 27502 

^ 23. Metric Cassettes, C/0 Teach 'em. Inc., 625 N. Michigan, Chicago, IL 60611 

' 24. McGraw-Hill Films, Department BF, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, ' 
NY 10020 

25. Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Publishers, Boston, MA 

26. American Management Association, 135 West 50th Street, New York, NY 10020 

f^n^^o''^'' National Standards Institute, Inc., 1430 Broadway, New York, NY 
luOlo 

4900" Education. Western Michigan University. Kalamazoo. MI . 

29. Central Instrument Co.. 900 Riverside Drive. New York. NY 10032 

30. Coronet Films. Coronet Instructional Materials. 369 Erie Street. Chicago. 
IL oOolO 

31. Construction Product Services, inc.. Goldstar. 3 Parkway Center. Suite 111 
Pittsburgh. PA 15220 * 

32. Delmar Publishers. Albany. NY 12205 

f'.i; ^^^^^''J' Associates, Inc..' 145 W. Wisconsin Ave,. Neenah, WI 54956 

34. Laidlow Brothers, Publishers. Division of Doubleday and Co., Inc 
River Forest. IL . ^ , " . 

35. Library Filmstrip Center. 3033 Aloma. Wichita. KS 67211 

36. National Bureau of Standards. Washington. DC 20234 

37. National Tool. Die and Precision Machining Association. 9300 Livingston 
Road.- Washington. DC 20022 

38. Ohio Department of Transportation. State of Ohio. Columbus. OH 43215 

39. J. C. Penny Co. "Moving Toward Metric" 1301 Avenue of the Americas, New- 
York, NY 10019 
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40. Regal-Beloit Corp., Rdtekton Road, P.O. Box 38, South Beloft, IL 61080 

41. Singer Society for Vdpijal Education, Inc., Educational Division, 1345 
Diversey Parkway,; Chicago, IL 60614 ^ 

42. Small Business Administration, Washington, DC 20416 

43. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
DC 20402 ^ 

44. Swani Publishing Co., Box 248, Roscoe, IL 61073 

45. The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 
1960 Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 43210 

46. Weybright and Talley, 750 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10017 

47. Metric Association, Inc., Sugarloaf Star Route, Boulder, CO 80302 

48. U.S. Department of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, Washington. DC 
20402 

49. Robert C. Sellers and Associates, Floral Park, NY 11002 

50. National Association of Purchasing Management, Inc., 11 Park Place, 
New York, NY 10017 V. J 

51. Modern School Supplies, Inc^^ ;p,0. Box 958, Hartford. CT 06101 
(203) 243-9565 / ' 

52. Math - Master, P.O. Box 1911, Big Spring, TX 79720 

53. Westinghouse Learning Corp., IQO Park Avenue,- New York, NY 10017 

54. Bennett Books, 809 W. Detweiller Drive, Peoria, IL 61614 

55. United Transparencies, Inc. , P.O. Box 688, Binghamton, NY 13902 

56. Carter Craft, Inc., Box 415, Piano, TX 75074 

(214)^424-6591 ' 

57. South-western Pub. Co., "Think Metric," Audiovision, Inc., Buffalo. NY 

58. jaydee Specialties, P.O. Box 536, Wilmette, IL 60091 

59. Real-T-Facs, P.O. Drawer 449, Warwick, NY 10990 

60. Snap-on Tools Corp., Kenosha, WI 
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CAREER EDUCATION 

/ 

Pi'eviously o\ir educational ideal had "been to produce intelligent, 
well-informed citizens to take an active interest in the world 
around them. Almost all elementary education was general education. 

Education is more important today than ever "before. It not\ 
only helps people acquire the skills they need for everyday activ- 
ities such as reading a newspaper, or managing their money, it also, 
gives them the specialized training they may need to prepare for a' 
Job or career. 

Most ycuiig people daydream about the kind of work or career they 
will do when they are adults. Their choice of a career is definitely 
a part of their development as a person. 



Career Education should: 

o help guide students into careers of their greatest interest. 

o^put them on the quickest, most direct path to achieve 
their goal. 

o help the students arrive ^!^eir beginning lareer well 
prepared with marketable skills, 

o coordinate and utilize all community and school resources. 

o involve the community in an advisory capacity, especially 
business and industry. 



o prepare students more realistically to become productive 
citizens in an age of technology. 

o help keep students from dropping out of school. 

o be geared to economic independence, personal fulfillment 
and appreciation for the dignity of work. 

o be built around actual Jobs as they exist in our general 
economy, not limited to our immediate locality. 

o include exploratory, simulation, and career awareneao 
material and relevant work experiences. 

o be testing one^s skills on a paid Job while at the some 
time pursuing related instruction in school. 
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1 

VOCATIONAL I^ULTI -OCCUPATIONS COURSE 
Introduction 
I 

This course is an educational offering designed to give the handi- 
capped and disadvantagQj^ students of this school district presently- 
attending our SpeciaJ'*Education School 5)re-vocational orientation, 
vocational preparation and ultimate Job placement in their area of 
preparation. It ^i'p designed to serve as a capstone for our present 
special education curriculum, which is principally academically oriented. 

The Job i:3fcills and procedures will, for the most part, be taught 
to the Btuder^t by his employer on the Job. The specific technical and 
related information required in their occupation will largely be taught 
on the individual basis in the cooperative part~tiiae-r elated training 
class . 



II 

This is a two-year program. The first-year students will be classi- 
fied as Juniors and attend class one-half day and either work on a job 
or be enrolled in a preparation course the remainder of the day. The 
second year students will be classified as seniors and may work full-time 
on a Job. 

In general, students will be selected from those attending the 
special education schools with exceptions being made in cases where the 
student gives indication of being able to benefit from this type of program. 

General qualifications are: 

1. Be 1$ years old by September 1 of each school year. 

2. Possess an I.Q. within the range of U5-T8. 

3* Be recommended by his counselor as being able to benefit 

from the program. 
h. Display a real interest in some facet of this program. 

The suggested entering capabilities for this course are: 



1. A sincere interest in wanting to work. 

2. A sincere interest in wanting to learn to qualify for the 
Job they ore interested in. 

3. Ability to get along with different people, 
U. A good attendance record* 

5. Heat dppfearonce. 

6. Ability to read (at least 3rd grade).. 

7. Ability to write legibly. 

8. Ad«quate speech. 

9. Basic arithmetic (addition, subtraction, multiplication facts). 
10. Cooperation of parents. 
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OBJECTIVES OF VOCATIONAL MULTI^OCCUPATIONS COURSE 
This course is designed to give the students an: 

1. Awareness that satisfying work experience fosters self-worth and 
z*6S]pec u • 

2. Ability to^, realistically evaluate individual interests ahd 
competence in relation to qualifications and requirements for specific 
Jobs. ^ 

3. Awareness of acceptable and pleasing appearance as a basic con- 
sideration in seeking employment and in remaining employable. 

k Awareness of importance of personal attributes in securing and 
advancing in an occupation. ^ 

The specific objectives are: 

1. Inventory his/her personality and work out a plan toward any 
necessary improvement. 

2. Improve hio/ner Appearance (if necessary) to where it no longer 
hinders employment. j-uuK^rx 

3. Be able to fill out a work application vithout assistance. 
k. Demonstrate proper interview techniques. 

5. Explain factors that cause a bad impression. 

6. Be able to plan a realistic personal budget. 

7. Be able to make change. (Suitable for a carhop Job or in a 
lesser degree). 

8. Be able to follow the instructions and obey the orders of the 
Job they are working on. 

9. Describe the procedure for leaving a Job. 

10. Acquire a worthwhile hobby dtiring the year. 

11. Spell 90^ of thh required spelling list. 

12. Have an up-to-date, accurate, data sheet filled out* 

13. Be able to interpret "help-wanted" ads. 

Ih. CalculatG how to keep and figure hio/her work time. 
15. Oeoure a Job before the end of the year. 
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SCOPE AND COHTEWT OF COURSE 



Since work itself is an important aspect of the total socialization 
process of the individual, students taking this course are taught such 
things as how to "get along on the Job," how to relate to the boss, to 
co-workers, to know the importance of getting to" work on time, of being 
"vocationally honest, "%nd other like behaviors lhat are expected of a* 
worker. The purpose of this course of study is to provide assistance 
to the teacher. 

This course is designed to provide instruction for the eleventh 
and twelfth grade. The class should meet three hours a day fivp days 
a week for thirty-six weeks 

The sequence of the course is presented in the following major 
divisions: 



I. SELF-EVALUATION: ICnowing and understanding one's self. 

Objective: To determine individual characteristics for 
each individual. 

A. Personality Study 

B. Improvement Program 



II. JOB STUDY: Choices and opportunities. 

Objective: To help the students determine which Job is 
most appropriate for him/her, meets his/her 
present needs, and fitis into his/her long-range 
plans . 

A. Learning about different Jobs. 

B. How to pick a Job. 

C. Relating yourself to a Job. 



III. GETTING A JOB: Applying for and being selected. 

Objective: Selling one's self to the employer as the 
applicant best qualified for the Job. 

A. What do you have to offer? 

B. How to locate Job openings. 

C. How to ge>t an interview.* 

D. Landing the Job. 

IV. PROGRESS ON THE JOB: Sueceoo and achievement. 

Objective: To have the oatiofaetion of knowing that you have 

mu • than met the demands of your Job and improving 
your chances for the future. 

A. Acquire good work habits. 

B. Obtain more preparation and acquire wider nkillg. 

C. Work for a promotion. 
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ANALYSIS OP 
VOCATIONAL MULTI-OCCUPATIONS 



f^IPULATIVE OPERATIONS: INFORMATIONAL TOPICS- 
What the student should What the student should 
be able to do ^^^ow 

Self-Evaluation 



A 

Personality Study 

Read books and pamphlets on 1. \^at personality is. 

personality, attitudes and 

behaviors. 



Use film and filmstrips to 
show proper behavior. 



Evaluate themselves on each 
trait of the personality 
study, then compare it to 
the personality require- 
ments of a Job they are in- 
terested in. 



2. 



The importance of self- 
evaluation. 



List chief reasons why one 
may lose a Job. 



Have students relate their abilities 
and limitations that they f^el may 
influence J^c* porformance. 

5. Talce employment office tests i 



DISCUSSION TOPICS 

I^at type of person maizes a good 

reference? 
Factoro that cauoe a bad im- 

preGoion 
How to create a good impreonion 
Woyo by which ►an employee moy 
earn advancement : 



The importance of personal and 
work relations among co-workers 
and between supervisors and 
employees . 

Everyone has .abilities and 
limitations which influence 
performance on the Job. 

, Certain tests ore being widely 
ucfed by school guidance counselors 
and employment agencies to measure 

clone's interest© and abilities and, 
therefqre, help determine the most 
appropriate employment areas. 
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punctuality, attention to work, 
^ ability to do the work, 

appearance, following directions, 

getting along with others, 

dependability, honesty 
Manners on the Job 
How to correct faults 
Chief reasons why one may lose 

a Job 1 
Value of a good fWend 
The art of apologizing 
How talking a prob]jLem over with 

someone helps \ 
Is trouble ever goo\d for us? 
How do you l;ilpw ,whe\;her people 

like yo^t^ b , 

What helps mal^e friends? 
What is a tr^e friend? 
How attitucies are influenced 

by experience 
How we affect the attitudes of 

others 
Being a real friend 



RELATED ANQ INTEGRATED ACTIVITIES 

Social Skills: Discuss problems in family situations and focus attention 
on desirable family relationships. 

Skits might be presented showing proper and improper ways 
to handle family problems. 

Management and workers from local Jobs con be invited to 
talk to the students about the importance of personality 
on their Jobs and in their business. 

Role ploy situationo that might occur at home or at work. 
Let students improvise different roles. Discuss student 
reactions to some of the dramatized situations. 

Plan a class party. 



B 

Improvement Program 

6. Stud&t lists any problems 6. That many problems are 
he might have and determine if self-made, 
something might be done * s 

about each. ^ 
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Pose a financial problem- One 
student acts the person with 
the problem, the other gives 
advice* After several students 
have played the adviser, the 
class discusses the advice 
given. 



7. Pill out di^ta* sheet, 
interest test. 



Talce 



8 Cite instances in v/hich 
«/ell-knovn personalities 
overcome personal limi- 
tations to become success- 
ful. 

9" Develop a plan of action 

leading to a self-improvement 
goal in an area personalized 
for each studenw^ 

10. Students select Jobs which 
interest them and use read- 
ings and interviews to find 
out about the personal at- 
tril)ute3 expected by an em-' 
ployer . 

11. Set goals for self-improvement 
on the basis of qualities ^ 
employers seem to expect of an 
employee. 

DISCUSSION TOPICS 

What can be learned from former 
students returning to school to 
share their work experiences? 

Valid reasons for accepting or 
rejecting Job opportunities 

l^/hat type of person molies a good 
reference? 

Profiting by your mistakes 
Constructive ways to spend leisure 

o time 

Importance of punctuality, not only 

on the Job, but in all things 
How to correct faults 
Improving one's appearance 
Party manners 

Good relationships at \iome and at 
work 



7. Know own abilities and 
limitations, 

8. Many personal limitations can 
be overcome with effort. 



9. Self-improvement is a continuing 
responsibility of the individual. 



10. Certain employers require par-' 
ticular personal qualities in 
their employees which will 'lend 
to success in their Job. 



11. Through objective self-evaluation 
decisions can be made regarding 
appropriate selection of Jobs. 
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Weight control and phyQical fitneso 
Which of our problesiG ore aelf-made? 
What helps you make frienda? 
Which io better — folloving or 
^ leading? How can we decide 
in specific aituationsP 



REIJITED AND IHTHIRATED ACTIVITIES 

General: Studento will enjoy acting out oituations ouch as timeo when a 
pleasant personality saved the day, 

- Let Gtudento drcaaatize situations that require a lot of tact. 

Categorize a variety, of Jobs where personality is as important as a skill. 
Do a personality invent or^jf, 

Draniatize incidents between employer and employee, employer and customer, 
supervisor and "Big Boss'% and student and teacher. 

If possible^ attend a fashion show. 

Use a tape recorder to check voice and speech, 

English: Write essays or stories on such topics tis "A Personality Trait I 

would like to Change," "What DiaWrong on the Joi," "Why Was Fired," 

"r-ty Boss," "How To Correct Faults," 

Choose, write, and mail appropriate cards to friendS^ on special occasions. 

List at least five helpful things you could do to moke a fellow worker like 
you. Then write this into a story, 

Mathematics: Solve problems about allowing enough time to get places or to do 
things, and about budgeting time. 



Job Study 



A 

Learning About Different Jobs 

12. References, career brochures 12. 
and text will be used to note 
how occupations are described. 





nature of work, Job qualifications 
preparation required, entrance 
and advancement, working condi- 
tions, availability of employ- 
ment, earnings, and stability of 
employment, and fringe benefits 
are considered in determining 
occupational choice. 
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DISCUSSION TOPICS 

What can bfe learned from former students . 

returning to school to share their . , ^ 

work experiences? . 
The first Job a source of experience 

or a permanent commitment 
Effect of vending machines on food 

industry ' ' 

' Types of loads carried by letrge vans ' . 
Having a small business at home 
Work of the food-service helper in 

local establishments 
Odd Jobs and their availability in the 

local community * 
Different kinds of uniforms, Vorn on the * 

Jobs in a movie theater 

Necessary skills for different^ Jobs 

Jobs in a laundry " • . 

Living and working on a farm • 

Utilities in our locality 

Lumbering in the United States 

Kinds of Jobs in a department store 

Advantages of knowing more tkan one 

trade when applying Tor work , 5''' 

^ lE5)ortance of choosing the right kind « , 

of Job 

What does automation mean ' 
Working conditions on different Jobs 
Source of local water supply 

What are some underground Jobs and ' " • 

what dangers, do the workers face? 
How emergency calls eire handled in a 
city sewer department 
. How community disposes of many tons 
of rubbish every day 
Our cojiununity's recreational 

' facilities 
Local method of street . sanitation 
What home repairs should be done by ' 
a handy-man? by a skilled 
V repairman!^ 

RELATED AND INteGRATED ACTIVITIES 

4. ■ . . 

General: Class could compile a list of low-skilled Jobs that are available in 
the local employment area. 

' Social Skills: Skits might be presented involving the work done on a particular 
Job. » 
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speak to the students. 

Mathematics: Problems can include discount buying and totaling .post of grders 
from menus. These are duties perfonned on Jobs, 

Arithmetic concepts involved in reading a medical thermometer and various 
measures used by handymen. * 

Practice completing customer's check and making change rapidly and 
accurately. ^ 

Cashiering, price marking, inventory taking can all be used to provide 
functional arithmetic instruction and learn about Jobs. ^ * 

Reading: Read stories about Jobs. , \. • 

Read and interpret newspaper ads. , „ 

Handwork: Packing, wrapping, and tying boxes will develop appreciation of' . 
some stockroom duties and teach a useful skill. 



B 

How To Pick A Job 



13. 



Film: "Personal Qualities 
For a Job." (Coronet Film) 
Using the, film as a guide, 
discuss opportunities for 
evaluating an occupation. 



13. 



One's personal qualifications 
relate to decision-making re- 
garding employmentA 



0 



Ik. 



Filmstrip: "Finding the 
Right Job For You." 
Intervi'ew friends and 
neighborsv concerning 
employment possibilities. 



Ik. 



Criteria for choosing an 
occupation would be: benefits 
available, family influences, 
amount of education, working 
conditions 5 and Job locations. 



15. 



Obtain information from 
a specific union contract 
and make a list from it. 



15. 



The benefits of belonging to , 
^ - union. 



16, 



Films on such topics as the 
importance of garbage Re- 
moval. Make a list of 
odd Jobs and their availabi- 
lity in the community. 



16. 



Some Jobs are often regarded 

as highlV undesirable, yet^"%ey- 

have importance and dignity. 
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DISCUSSION TOPICS 



Personal aspirations vs. Job 

'availability 
Should one's aspirations be 
higher or lower than one's 

capabilities? . . ^ . 

The first job— a source of ex- 
perience or a permanent f 
commitment? 

Valid reasons for accepting or 
rejecting Job opportunities 

Working away from home vs. working 
near home 

Hobbies that could lead to a 
second Job 

Job prestige and need for pride o 

in all work 
Pride in things we make or build 
Benefits of and requirements for 

advancement on the Job 
The value of a steady Job vs. 

seasonal work 
"^Advantages and disadvantages of 

working in a suburban store 
How shoiild one make decisions? 
Is it possible to change Jobs 

and yet work for the same ^ ^ 

employer? 
Testing and Job placement 
How new workers are assigned 
Working conditions, on different 

Jobs 

Working overtime in emergencies 
RELATED AND INTEGRATED ACTIVITIES 

Social Studies: Tracing the route of various food items from px^oducer to 
consumer can give the students a better realization of how many Jobs are 
involved in the food industry. 

Students can be encouraged to study jOb-training programs so that they will 
better appreciate their occupational advantages. 

" Visit a utility company. . " 

Shop: ^Repair small appliances brought from home with parent's permission, 

♦ 

Science: A project in nutrition, dealing with the value of balanced meals 
might spark an interest in the food servicq^ field. " 



/ 



Both boys and girls would be interested in the niomerous methods and 
processes of food packaging and preparation. 

Study^ mechanics of a telephone. 

English: Write a report on a Job study done. 

Write to local companies for information on their retirement plans and 
other company benefits. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



Relating Yovirself To A Job 



Study the working conditions on 
Jobs they think they may like. 
Take a field trip to places . 
they are interested in. 

Prepared list to copy and 
study. 

Playing roles such as a 
customer annoyed at havirfg 
to wait and having groceries 
damaged, the manager apol- 
ogizing to the customer, 
the employee being told he 
is fired. 



17. 



A worker is more successful 
if he likes his Job. 



l8. Reasons for Job fail\ires. 



19; The possible bad results of 
questionable attitudes on 
the Job. 



20. Answer these questions: 

1. Are you willing to 
help the other fellow? 

2. Are you willing to go 
halfway? 

3. Do you show annoyance 
on slight provocation? 

U. Do you try to be fair? 

5. Do you bear grudges? 

6. Are you willing to give 
the other fellow the 
benefit of the doubt? 

7. Do you try to see more 

of the good than the bad? 

8. Do you think only of your 
own interest? 



20. In general, the following 
characteristics are most 
often listed as desirable by 
employers : Promptness^ 
dependability } physical stamina, 
management of time, equipment 
and motions I pride in work well 
done ^ and acceptable appearance. 
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DISCUSSION TOPICS 



Necessary skills for different 
Job^ 

Chief reasons why one may lose a 

Job ' ^ 

Does your personality fit the Job? 
Reasons for choosing a certain Job 

Why choosing the right Job is . 

important 
Sources of information about 

getting to know yourself 

better 
Interest inventories 
One's physical^ social and 

emotional characteristics 
One's past achievements or 

failures 
Does the Job meet your needs? 

REMTED MD INTERGRATED ACTIVITIES 

General: Each subject in school should provide an opportunity for the student 
to develop any natural talent in that area. 



Getting A Job 



A 

What Do You Have To Offer? 



21. Take ability and interest 
tes^lf and discuss with 
counselor. 



21. Some abilities usually 
important are: academic 
learning ability, ability 
to comprehend three di- 
mensional forms, finger 
dexterity, color discrim- 
ination, coordination of 
hands and eyeq, ability to 
recognize and match various 
forms, memory, ability to 
solve problems and use 
figures, ability to understand 
and use words. 



22. Filmstrip: "Selling Your- 
self to An Employer" 



22. Judgments of individuals are 
influenced by personal 
qualities observed during 
an interview. 
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23. Traits most sought after 
include: promptness, de- 
pendability , friendliness , 
enthusiasm for work and for 
learning, good grooming, 
apprbpriate dress, sense pf 
humor, ability to accept 
and apply suggestions, health, 
intelligence, and initiative. 



Does your talents match the 
requirements of the Job? 

Does your personality match the 
Job? 

Do you have a real willingness and 
desire to learn new skills 
and new ways of doing things? 

Can you apply yourself to an 
interesting Job without being 
easily bored or distracted? 

Can you adapt to new and un- 
expected situations easily? 

Do you have a sense of duty 
and responsibility? 

Can you work without constant 
supervision? 

Can you accept criticism with- 
out feeling hurt? 



RELATED AND INTEGRATED ACTIVipES 

English: Teach student to talk well to others, to understand instructions 
and follow them ceureftilly, to answer questions politely. 

Shop: Teach student about tools and about doing simple carpentry that might 
be useful on a Job; give practice in running machines; and help student 
to learn to work well with hands. 

Gym Classes: Help student to be strong enough to do heavy work. 
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23. Discuss possible changes 
that might be required. 



DISCUSSION TOPICS 
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Hone Economics: Include the best mys to clean, the different kinde of waxes, 
cleaning liquids, and disinfectants, and how to use themi different types 
of materials and how they should be washed; how to work in a kitchen and 
how to use all of the equipment; about food and how it should be fixed; 
how to work well with a needle and thread, about patterns and how to put 
garments together. 

Arithmetic: Include how to measure correctly and read numbers well, how to- 
keep acctirate records, counting money and making chanf^e, addin^^ up bills, 
read charts, counting, and many other areas that prepares one to \rork 
with numbers . 



IIow To Locate The Job Opening 



2U . Ilave each student survey five 
er^.ployed people to find out 
how each learned. about his 
present job. 



25. liOok up names and addresses 
of a certain Job. 



2U. There ore various ways of find- 
ing Jobs — for example, throu^ 
relatives and friends who are 
workin^^ in places where one 
would like to work, use of news- 
papers , help-mnted signs in 
windows , state employment ser- 
vices , going from place to place 
looking for a Job. 



25. Know how to use the classified 
telephone directory. 



DISCUSSION TOPICS 

The school's role in preparing 
pupils for successful em- 
ployment 

Various xmys in which a JolJ 
seeker obtains Job infor- 
mation 

Use and abuse of employriient 

office services 
Sources of employment assis- 
^ tance 

/Value of a good friend 
Testing and Job placement 



) 
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Hovf To Get An Interview 



P7. 



Have an employer speak to 
the clann to explain how 
to arranr.e for interviews. 

Write letters of applica- 
tion. Get information 
fron business education 
teacher. 

ntudy want ads to find 
information driven for con- 
tacting: employer for an 
Interview. 



26. 



27. 



op. 



Tntervievfs are to be pre- 
arranp^ed . 



A letter of application may 
be used to mol^e the initial 
contact . 



Tt is perraisoable to tele- 
phone for an appointment 
when so stated in a "help- 
mnted'* ad. 



Dir^rr.r.T'^r topicT) 

"^,e importance of hobbies and 

other interests 
^.l^at type of person makes a 

^rood reference? 
/^/i vantages of obtaining per- 
mission from references 

in advance 
Value of a rpod reference 
Importance of punctuality, 

not only on the Job, but 

in all thlnp:s 
Importance of having good 

references 



D 

Landing The Job 



?0. Visit to class by personnel 
manager. 



29. ICnoi-/ the proper interview 
techniques. 



Teacher prepared hand-out. 

30. Fill out a work application 
from several JobSt 

31. Mave talk with the guidance 
counselor about the mechan- 
ics and the importance of 
Job interviews. 



30. How to fill out a work appli- 
cation. 

31. That tY\p lack of getting a 
Job is often directly r^^lated 
to the impression made by 
the Job seeker. 
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32, Moke poatero oh^ing Guit« 
able vardrobeo for having 
an interviev* 

33- Survey employero in regard to 
how manner of dreos affeeto 
firot ispreooicn, 

3**. Pilmotrip"; "Selling Youroelf 
to an Employer." 



35 • Role ploying to ohow vari- 
0UO interviewing Bituationo. 



Discussion TOPICS 

How to conduct yourself while 
waiting for on interview 

Faetoro that cauoe a bad iia- 
preooion 

How to create a good im~ 
preooion 

Improving one'o appearance 

What to e^qpect during on inter- 
view 

Lnportonce of being youroelf 
during the interview 

Importance of attitude, your 
outlook on life, toward 
the Job 



32. Certain codes of dreas are 
essential to successful Job 
interviewing, 

33. An individued's manner of 
dreoc serves the employer as 
a possible indicator of Job 
performance. 

3H. Judgements of individuals 
are influenced by personal 
qualities observed during 
the interview. 

35. A natural and poised manner 
and a willingness to be help« 
ful to the interviewer con- 
tribute to an effective inter- 
view . 



Progress On The Job 



A 

Acquire Good Work Habits 

36. Have otudento present in 36. The importance of pride in 

^ writing or orally on account a Job well done, 

of oomething each can do 
well. Follow with discus- 
sion and demonstrations. 
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37. Have students dlBcuaa lehool 
rules and/relettlonshlpi . 
Lead into discussion of 
applicatflpns ofafeie in 
regard toV^^kfng. Have 
otudento develop own li«t« 
of what a eonoeientious 
student /einployee should 
do. Compile lict & disetise. 

38 • Carry over activity #37. 



39. f^oke and keep a claQsroom 
chart "on punctuality for: 

elaao 

work done 

api>ointiaento 
Solve problemo about allow- 
ing enough time to get 
placeo, or to do things, 
and about budgeting time. 

ho. Discussion by school doctor 
or nurse on first aid pro- 
cedures. Write up what to 
do for one incident. 

Ul. Sitit by class shOTring dif- 
ferences between "Just 
getting by" and doing a 
Job thoroughly 

U2. Have an employer talk to 
students about affects of 
absenteeism in work setting. 

U3. Survey employers to see how 
many check school/work 
attendence records before 
hiring. 

UU. Skit: "Discharged from 
employment because of ae** 
tiono." 

U5. List & diocusD possible 

results of employee who is 
not alert & rested in var- 
ious Job situations. 



37 • A eonscientloua employee 
does the following: Exem- 
plifies efficiency, follows 
company regulations, keeps 
good relations among workers, 
respects company property 
and time. 



38. The need for alertness on 

the Job and attention to Job 
responsibilities. 

39- The importance of punctuality 
not only on the Job, but In 
all things. 



'♦O. Know the correct procedures 
to use when reporting emerg- 
encies. 



Ul. That the task thoroughly 

reflects interest, knowledge 
and dependability. 

Ul!. . An employer buys time and 
energy when he hires an 
individual. 

U3. Absenteeism is reflected 

nega-^ively in the employer •a 
e?Mluatl6n of the employee. 

UU. Honesty and dependability 

determine worth of employee. 

U5. An employee has the reapon- 
slbility of being alert and 
rested. 
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h6. Discuss relationohip of 
personal life to satis- 
faction in school /vork 
situations . 

hj. Moke a aelf analysis of 

health. List improvements 
which could be made in 
general health habits. 

1*8. Inquire from several dif- 
ferent types of Jobs what 
is accepted by the ^ployer 
as proper dress. Observe 
workers on the Job and 
report their dress 

Uq. Have each student write a 
personal ^oal. Develop 
lists of steps needed to 
reach a goal. 



DISCUSSION TOPICS 

Employee responsibility to 

employer 
Employee loyalty to employer 
Customer attitudes toward poor 

service 

How experienced workprs feel 

about new workers 
'Employee's responsibility to 

customer and employer 
Profiting by your mistakes 
Working hard only when the bO30 

is looking 
Doing a Job right vs. finding 

shortcuts 
Correct procedures to use when 

reporting emergencies 
Reasons why a person may be fired 
How to correct habitual tftrdineos 
Importance of following instruc- 
tions and obeying orders 
Manners on the Job 
Good employer-employee relations 
How to correct faults 
How to put a "fresh guy" in his 

place 



1|6. Worry and anxiety eauoed by 
personal problems affect 
the efficiency of one's work. 

U7. Physical discomfort caused 
by personal carelessness is 
a fallible excuse for fail- 
ure to meet responsibility • 

!*8. Practicing acceptable groom- 
ing procedures relates to 
one's effectiveness and suc- 
cess in employment situations. 



U9. Factors involved in initia- 
tive Include: thought, 
attention to detail, creativ- 
ity, per server ance and 
responsibility . 
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Kecesslty for rules on any Job 
Values of another chance 
VJhat constitutes a legitimate 

^ cick leave 
Mature approach to self-control 
Importance of team work ^ 
Hox^ prompt service affects cus- 

tomei's attitude tbward a 

business 
The attention-getter and the 

^cuce-maker 



R^MTED /UID IITTEGRATED ACTIVITIES 

Acquiring good vork habits should be stressed in every subject taught. 



B 

Obtain !!ore ^reparation and Acquire Wider Skills 



50. Usinf; what information that 
is available'^to determine if 
you will be qualified for 
e:cpected chanf5es of possible 
promotions . 



50. vniat changes ore expected 
in the Job you now have. 



51. ilave students survey waya^ 
others were promoted to Job 
that might Interest them. 



52. Use survey form to find out 
which students are satisfied 
Sj related Jobs they would 
not want — then those students 
who are not satisfied and 
related Jobo they would want . 



5**. Use the OceupatlQnal Outlook 
Handbook to determine what 
training: is required for 
your Ion/; rant^e ^oolo. 

DISCUSniOII TOPICS 



51. What extra Jobs would give 
additional skills and help 
qualify for a promotion 
later on. 

52. That it is possible to be 
satisfied with the vocation 
one is in, but dissatisfied 
with his particular Job. 

53* Some Jobo offer further train- 
ing ao a fringe benefit. 

5**. A college or university near 
you may provide night classes, 
a trade school or correspondence 
courses . 



The first Job — a source of exper- 
ience or a permanent commit- 
ment? 

Valid reanons for acceptin/3j or 

rejecting Job opportunities. 

134 
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Making a sincere and vigoroxio effort 

to learn your new Job 
Looking for ways of improving your 

Job 

Holding two Jobs (reasons, time 
problems ) 

Hobbies that relate to your Job 

Taking advantage of training 

courses and special orienta- 
tion classes 

Importance of shoviiig initiative 
and interes"^ ond^ a sincere 
appreciation of the help you 
receive in learning your new 
Job 

To aok questions when not sure 
about something instead of 
going ahead and malting mis- 
takes that may prove serious 

The use of libraries , trade 

publications, company maga- 
zines and special evening 
courses to h^lp learn the Job 



Work For A 

55* Resource person to speak — 
one who has decided not to 
talce a promotion, if possible* 



56. Resource person - on employer 



57. Resource person - a supervisor 



58-61. Have a panel with at 

least one supervisor and hio/ 
her employer. 
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Promotion 

55. Promotions often mean that you 
are given an increase in pay 
and are expected to hancLLe 
greater responsibility. Be 
sure you want a promotion. 

56. Should be willing to take on 
any extra dtxties to gain more 
training and experience. 

57. If your promotion carries 
responsibilities for the work 
of other ^ you must lecurn to 
be a gO)dd supervisor. 

58. To be a good oupervioor you 
must be able to: 

1. give directions clearly. 

2. plan training for new 
workers 

3. be consistent. 

U. treat workers fairly. 

5* be firm when necessary, 

6. be mindful of workers 
welfare. 

7. set a good example. 

8. not ploy favorites. 

132 



59. There are advantages in holding 
a supervisory Job: 

, 1/ usually more pay 
^ ; 2. a certain amount of prestige 

3. freedom from some of the more 
routine or dull jobs 
^ 4. greater chance to be creative 

I ^ " 5. If successful » a way to future 

advancement vd.th the company 

60. There are disadvantages In being a 
supervisor: 

1. you do not have as close a 
relationship- i&d.th your eb^ 
workers 

2. you are a target for criticism 

3. your mistakes are more costly 
th{m other workers 

4. yott^havo^^^heavler burden of 
work s^etlmes when responoi-* 
ble for entire output of 

a department or company 

61. Things most o^ten considered by 
employers In deciding who shall be 
promoted : 

1. seniority 

2. knowledge of job 

3. quality of work 
k. quantity of work 

5. Inlt^tlve 

6 . peroerverance 

7. cooperatlveneos 

8. ability to think 

9. adaptability 

10. adequacy of training 



DISCUSSION TOPICS 

Permanence and progress on the Job 
depend on how satisfactory your 
boss finds you as an employee. 

Tlie Importance of being conscientious 
and punctual 

Bhowlng respect due your boss as a 
human being too. Try to see his 
side. 

Being a good listener 
Using the companies suggestion plan 
The importance of being more tlian 
satisfactory 
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TEXTBOOKS AND REFERENCES 



Textbooks ; 

The text chosen for this coiirse is designed for use with teenagers 
who have heen identified as potential dropouts; for slow, retarded, or 
reluctant learners, and for nonachi ever s; for disadvantaged, and culturally 
deprived. The various needs of these several groups are met through 
mviltileveled stories and accompanyiYig Exercises wl^ose content is realistic 
and B.dult. o 

A. Goldberg, Hermaii R.,' and. Bruraher Winifred T, , ^e Joh Ahead , 
Science Research Associates , Inc . , Chicago, 111 . , 1963 

Set of 5 Student Kxercise workbooks to go with'text 

B. Finding Yo\ir Job Series^ , Finney Company, 3350 Gorham Ave., Minn- ' 
eapolis, Minn. 55^26, 1969 ' 

The 360 Job titles are designed to help show learners, under- 
achrev'ers and students in. sj^ecial classes find suitable Jobs. The 
luaterials are presented in a maixher easy to understand -for the 
p\irpose of helping these younf^ people prepare for speci-fic jobs 
within their capabilities. e 

p . . ■■- ' 

C. Finding Yo\ir Job Workbook 

is designed for use in special classes and in conjunction 
with the Finding Your Job series to help students with' limited 
comprehension to become productive members of their commxinity. 

D. The Help Yo\irself To A Job, Parts I, II, III 

provide a study in employment education fox the teenage 
educable retardate, specific lessons in all areas of employer^- \- 
employee and employee-employee relationships, and information for 
various kinds of Jobs, presented in many interesting ways.. 

Supplementary References : 

E. SRA Guidance Services; 

Yo\ir Personality & Your Job Daniel -Sinick 

Chooging Your Career J. Anthony .Humphreys 

How To Get The Job Mitchell D^eese 

Enjoying Leisure Time William C. Menninger, M.D. 

VJhat Employers Want James C. Worthy 

Growing Up Socially Ellis Weitzraan 

Discovering Your Real Interest Blanche B. Paulson 

You and Your Health- J. Roswell Gallagher M.D. ^ 

Getting Along With Others Helen Shacter 

Exploring Your Personality — -^-William E. Henry 
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Baby Sitter •s Handbook Judy Flander 

Making and Keeping Friends— William C. Menninger M.D, 

Where Are Your Manners ^Barbara Valentine Hertz 

Do Your Dreams Match Your Talents?— Vance Packard 

How To Increase Your Self-Confidence C. Gilbert Wrenn 

Study Your Way Through School— ;d'A Gerken 
What Is Honesty?-— -Thaddetis B. Clairk ^ 

Other publications siaggested for additional information 

Ellenson, Ann. Himian Relations ^ Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 19(r3. . . 

Kimbrei;L, Grady and Vineyard, Ben 3. Succeeding In The World of Work . 
McKhight & McKnight Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinbis, I97O. 

Missouri State Department of Education, Special Education Guide for 
Teachers, Jefferson City,' Mii^ sour i, 

U.S. Department of Labor, Occupational Outlook Handbook , U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. , 1972-73. 

Whitcomb, Helen and Lang, Rosalind, CHARM^ The Career Girl's Guide to 
Business and Personal Success , Gregg Division McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, New York, 1971. ; 

Wilhelms, Fred T. and Heimerl, Ramon P. Consumer Economics . Greg 

Publishing Division McGraw-Hill Book Company, Itic. , New York, New York, I959. 

"World Book Encyclopedia . Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1973. . ^ 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

yhese activities vere developed to ensure that the objectives of each 
lesson are met not only through story content, but also through repetition 
in other interesting situations. 

Not all of these activities will be carried out. Some will be required 
and some the student may elect to do. The following are some activities 
that may be used in this course: / " 

Realistic planning and budgeting of money. 

Packing, wrapping and tying boxes. 

Collecting menus from local eating places. 

Projects in nutrition dealing with balanced meals . 

Investigate the reasons for taking a blood test and a 
chest JC-ray, the procedure involved, and the results,^ 

St 

Simple toys and games can be made in class to be given 
to children in hospitals. 

Make charts related to suggestions for the Job interview. 

Students can act out Job int^erviews , using a tape recorder. 

Make a career notebook, including a list^.ng of Jobs for 
which one might qualify, requirements for these Jobs, 
and responsibilities of the Job seeker. 

Write a letter of application. 

Show bread moid and other types of food spoilage, stress- 
ing refrigeration and other means of preventing decay 
or deterioration, " ' . 

Write to local companies for information on their retire- 
ment plans and other company benefits. 

Corn-nut e monetary value of fringe benefits in addition 
to actual mge. 

I^ake a chart of fringe benefits in various places of 
emplojrment . ^ 

Study newspaper ads and compare prices in different stores. 

Trace the route of Various food items from producer to 
consumer for a better realization of how many Jobs are 
involved in the food industry. 

r^Qlce a study of the different types of vehicles used in 
^ the transportation of food items , 

139 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES Con a. 



OlDtaln Items and stock a flrst-^ald kit. Ikplaln use of 
each item. 

Categorize a variety of JjoIds "by level of skill and degree 
of training and experience. This will stress the necessity 
of employee training and skills. 

List reasons for joh success or failure. Get literatiare 
from employment office. 

t 

Draw road or street maps of the neighborhood or comm\mlty. 

Collect, display, read and discuss clothing tagfer 

, Solve problems about yardage, width of material, cost 
of material. - 

Demonstrate and practice good posture. 
Study and use height-weight chart. 

Compute cost of lunches and bus transportation to and 
from work or school for one week. 

Choose, write and mail appropriate cards to friends on 
special occasions. 

Experiment; Have three similar plants. Give one no 
fertilizer, one the right amount of fertilizer, and one 
too much fertilizer 0 Write up the results. 

Find the differences in cost between salvaged materials 
and new materials. 

Draw the classroom to scale. 

CoRjr the chart of meat cuts in notebooks o.^ ^ 

Solve problems based on the time amd money a person* 
loses by being late to work, average time lost daily 
over periods of a week and a month. 

Make up a physical fitness schedule and a daily fifteen- 
minute exercise schedule. 

Look up nearby places easily reached by car — trace route 
to one on an auto map . Learn to read map legends . 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES Con't^ ' 

Read a booklet on social security and write a report. 

Use a tape recorder to check voice and speech. Conduct 
a mock interview. 

Write a report on local regulations governing disposal 
of rubbish bjr property owners. ^ 

« 

Write a short essay on the topic "The person who has 
most influenced my life." 

Put on a hobby show. 

Write a letter of syiQ]5athy. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



There are niany materials that can he used in presenting the many and 
various concepts of this course.*. Some of these are listed helow. They 
include: 

\. Films 
• 2. Pilmstrips ^ 
3. Pamphlets 
U. Magazines 
5» Newspapers 



PIMS 



Cash On The Barrel Head ,'l6iftm, "b&w, 20 min., Normandy High, free. 

Eye of The Beholder, The , l6mm, Mw, 30 min, Normandy High, free. 

Listen > Please , l6mm, Mv, 20 min, Normandy High, free. 

Pacesetter In Aisle No> 3, l6mm, color, 15^ min.. General Mills, free. 

Person to Perspn Commtinication , l6mm, qolor, lU min., Normandy High, free. 

Personal Qualities For a Joh, Coronet Film. 



FimSTRIPS 



World of Work Series, Cassette Sound Filmstrip, McGraw-Hill Films. 



PAMPHLETS 



U.S. Department of Labor, Joh Guide for Young Workers , U.S. Gov't. Printing 

Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1963. 
State lanployment Service, Choosing Your Occupation . 
State Employment Service, Hov to Get And Hold The Right Joh . 
State Employment Service, Hov 'To "Sell Yourself" To An Efeployer . 
U.S. Department of Labor, Hov To Prepare Yourself For Job Intervlevs . 



MAGAZIITES 



Better Homes h Gardens , Meredith Publishing Company, $5 per year 
Reader's Digegt , The Reader 'p Digest Assoc., Inc., $U per year 



Local newspaper 
K-nnnan Hitv Star 



riEWSPAPERS 
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END OP YEAR RAPING SHEET 



Name: 



Good 



Fair 



Needs 
More work 



1. Personality Questions 



2. Appearance Check List 



3. Filllnf^ Out V/ork Application. 



U. Interview 



5. Paper-pencil "factor" test 



6. Budget Sheet 



7. 'loney Change Sheet 



8. Paper-pencil "leaving Joh" test 



9. Spelling List 



10. Data Sheet 



11\ "Help-Wanted" Ad Sheet 



12. Work -Time Record Sheet 



13. Has a Joh 
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flEASURING ACHIlWEf.1ErJT 



Since the student receives a report card the same as other students, 
it is thought best to give a grade which has evaluatory meaning to the 
student and allows him to maintain his self-respect. 

Students should be graded in terras of individual capabilities. In 
special education courses and vocational placement, it is possible for 
them to receive the top mark. 

Students will be graded on the following measures: 

1. Paper test 

2. Class participation 

3. Employer's rating sheets 
U. Success on the Jobts) 

5. Personal growth qualities 

a. dependability ^ 

b. consideration for others 

c. purposeful woi^Jk habits 

d . self-contrBr" 
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